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THE NEW YEAR 


194 OPENS with nerves at maximum strain. 

Five years of the rigours of war have left 
their mark, and now that the summer hopes have failed 
in their complete fulfilment there is a- natural reaction. 
The cheerfulness and optimism which are inherent in 
the opening of a New Year may thus seem a little 
false and shallow. But the march towards victory has 
indeed been assured, and if the pace has been slower 
than we recently hoped, to be able to say that victory 
is certain is surely far more important and stimulating 
than to be able to forecast the date. 

But we who are concerned with building have still more 
than this to uphold our spirits. If victory meant no 
more than the end of hostilities, the excitement of 
fruition would soon fade into apathy. The human 
constitution is built for action, and in an atmosphere 
of action does human happiness germinate. In what 
field of human activity is there a brighter prospect of 
peaceful campaigning than in building? What a 
thrilling prospect stretches before the eyes of the planner ! 

Compared with the deadly routine and frequent 
frustrations of war-time practice, the future holds a 
world of promise, the first steps towards which are 
already being made. In such a setting we need not 
hesitate to offer our New Year good wishes, perhaps 
with more confidence and assurance than ever before, 
mindful though we must be of the added load of private 
anxieties under which many people must be suffering. 

During the past year post-war planning, which had 
already become a major preoccupation second only to 

he winning of the war, was somewhat overshadowed 
by the grimmer events of the summer. In the flush of 
the invasion victory the spiteful attacks of the enemy 
by the new “ V” weapons have thrown a great and 
sudden strain upon the building industry, and the hoped- 
for relaxation of the building licence regulations not only 
failed to materialise but has given place to a marked 
tightening up. On the whole, we can say that the 
industry has answered the call very well, as witness the 
hundreds of thousands of houses that have already been 
repaired. That there has been some muddle is almost 
inevitable, but for the most part we have reason to be 
proud of our men and masters. We must be ready to 
learn from such events, and if we made a suggestion 
for the future it would be that the authorities should 
pay more regard to the uses of the master man. The 
human element still counts, however inhuman the war, 
and the same amount of labour kept in familiar groups, 
and under familiar control, is likely to give a greater 
output than when thrown in a pool. 

Another disturbing thing about recent developments 
is the growth of official control, which too often runs 
itself into an, inextricable inertia. It is obvious that we 
cannot win a war by parish council methods, but it is 
equally clear that national control breaks down: unless 
the rigid code of official decree is interpreted with the 
maximum ingredient of common sense and unless the 
many authorities co-operate to the full) From many 
quarters we hear complaints of a lack of co-operation 
in some respects, between the Ministry of Health, the 
Ministry of Works and the War Damage Commission, 


and that there is a degree of duplication in negotiations 
involving these bodies which ought to be eliminated. 
In our view this is a matter of urgent public 
concern at a time when we are faced with a certaim 
prospect that public control on something approaching 
its present scale is with us for many years to come, 

On the brighter side of the picture there is a great 
deal of satisfying evidence that the future is being 
thoroughly surveyed, and that co-operation between 
Government Departments does exist. The Housing 
Manuals recently published under the joint auspices 
of the Ministries of Health and Works offer a con- 
vincing example, and the matter they contain will be 
at the elbow of every architect concerned in housing 
for many years tocome. To say that these publications 
rank with the Tudor Walters Report of the last war 
is to give them very high praise indeed. The machinery 
for getting the post-war plans in complete shape ready 
for the starting pistol is also running smoothly, and 
many members of the general public would be surprised 
if they knew how much has been done already in this 
direction. The experimental houses at Northolt also 
contribute to the research upon which so much of our 
future depends. That this could all be done despite the 
flying bomb offers a cheering prospect tothe faint-hearted. 

But the future is not being left entirely for the officials 
to order. The Central Regional Planning Advisory 
Committee of the R.I.B.A. has already carried its 
regional plan of Britain to an advanced stage, and 
has succeeded in recruiting a greater mass of voluntary 
help from one end of the country to the other than has 
ever happened before in the profession. So much free 
and skilled thought applied to this important subject 
can hardly fail to bear fruit if—and it is an important 
proviso—adequate powers forthe acquisition and control 
of land become available. 

In another field the R.I.B.A., the Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Institution and the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers and other bodies have all 
turned their thoughts to the planning of post-war em- 
ployment, and the conclusions to which these bodies 
have arrived must be heeded by the Government. 

So let us look confidently towards the future. First, 
victory—the sine qua non of all that we hope for in 
a better world. We seemed to touch the fruit for a 
moment this past portentous year, and though the 
branch has swayed away for a moment, we can still 
say with justice that it is within our grasp, given stead- 
fast purpose and effort unabated. 

After that we have this most exciting prospect of 
building the new world, with all the things we know 
a civilised community deserves, but by habit had re- 
signed ourselves to think of as out of practical reach. 
Better houses, the end of slums, and with it all better 
architecture wherever the builder operates. 

On the efforts of every one of us depends whether 
the good wishes for a prosperous New Year which all 
and sundry broadcast to their fellows become a real 
purpose or remain only a seasonal custom. In our 
view, the gates to prosperity never stood open wider 
nor in more inviting fashion. 


D 
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THE WATERLOO BRIDGES 


THE STAIRCASE IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE HIGH- 
level type of bridge offers fine opportunities for 
architectural effect. Among historic bridges it is 
difficult to think of anything finer than the stair- 
case enclosures that flanked the ends of Rennie’s 





them. Both those on the north side, unfortunately, 
had been diminished in stature by the building 
of the Embankment, and one had been altered by 
widening to admit trams to the Kingsway tunnel. 
These features, with their great Doric columns 


THE NORTH-EAST STAIRCASE TO THE NEW WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


old Waterloo Bridge, leading from the river up to 
the road level. The two at the south end of the 
bridge appeared to best advantage because they 
rose direct from the mud bank of the river and could 
be seen in their true proportions as Rennie designed 


framing in the entrance archway, with its dark 
disappearing steps, had an extraordinary sense of 
mystery and power that has been well caught in 
the painting of the one near Somerset House by 
the late William Walcot, which we reproduce on 








Tue BurperR, January 5. 1945. 





STAIRCASE TO OLD WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
From a Painting by William Walcot. 
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THE NEW WATERLOO BRIDGE: SECTION THROUGH NORTH ABUTMENT. 





THE NEW WATERLOO BRIDGE: VIEW OF N.E. STAIRCASE FROM 
HALFWAY LANDING. 





the preceding page. Of this painting, 
indeed, so good a critic as the late Sir 
Reginald Blomfield wrote : ‘* No 
finer drawing was ever made by 
Piranesi himself than Mr. Walcot’s 
superb water-colour of the entrance 
to the staircase of Waterloo Bridge.” 

These great architectural composi- 
tions are now no more, but the new 
Waterloo Bridge has staircase features 
which, though quite different from the 
old ones, have a dignity and simplicity 
of their own, as may be seen by the 
accompanying photographs of the one 
adjoining Somerset House, which has 
just . been opened. This, unlike 
Rennie’s, is open to the sky ; it is in 
four flights, and from its halfway 
landing there is a subway communicat- 
ing with the staircase on the other side 
of the road. The dividing wall of the 
staircase provides a high pedestal 
that some day, we hope, may support 
a fine group of sculpture. 

The section of the north abutment 
reproduced shows this staircase as 
well as the entrance to the one on the 
other side, together with the new 
tram subway leading towards Kings- 
way. The two staircases at the south 
end of the bridge are now in course 
of completion. The structure generally 
is in reinforced concrete with a facing 
of Portland stone. 

The architect for the work is Sir 
Giles Scott, O.M., R.A., the engineers 
being Messrs. Rendel, Palmer & Tritton 
in association with the L.C.C.’s Chief 
Engineer, Sir Peirson Frank, 
M.Inst.C.E. The contractors were 
Messrs. Peter Lind & Co., Ltd. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. Our coloured 
plate is reproduced from ‘“ Archi- 
tectural Water Colours and Etchings 
of William Walcot,” by courtesy of the 
Architectural Press. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


NEW YEAR MESSAGES FROM 


From Percy Thomas, O.B.E., LL.D., J.P., President, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


As I write this message the promise of an early return 
of building activity looks further off than was hoped for 
a few months ago. There is no doubt that the building 
industry, in common 
with other sections of 
the community, took 
a somewhat too op- 
timistic view of the 
situat’on. 

To be quite frank, 
however, that is not 
the only disappoint- 
ment we have had. 
We have still no clear 
indication of the 
Government plans 
for the future of the 
building industry. 
Steps are being taken 
to deal with the 
problem of the tem- 
porary house, but 
even that seems to 
have had a set-back, 
and the bombing of 
southern England 
and the London area 
has created a new 
problem which had made heavy calls upon the building 
industry. 

What the industry and architects in particular are 
waiting for, however, is a definite lead from the Government 
on three vital issues :— 

(1) A final decision at the earliest possible moment cn all 
Town Planning schemes including the replanning of blitzed 
cities to enable building owners to instruct their architects to 
proceed with the necessary plans, 

(2) The issue of a “ Building Priority List ” so that building 
owners may have some guidance as to when they are likely to 
be allowed to carry out their rebuilding plans. 

(3) The inclusion of an apprepriate number of architects and 
architectural assistants in the Government scheme for de- 
mobilising a portion of the building industry at the close of the 
European war. 

It is common knowledge that hundreds of architects 
could be employed doing valuable preparatory work in 
the preparation of rebuilding schemes if only their clients 
could get some definite ruling on the various road widening 
and replanning schemes which are holding up all develop- 
ment in many of our cities. With regard to the priority 
list; I know this is a thorny question and probably involves 
a large number of conflicting interests, but an answer 
must be found and the sooner it is done the better. 

Finally, we cannot have a fully balanced building pro- 
gramme, which must include new factory buildings, 
hospitals, schools and buildings of many other types, as 
well as housing, unless the plans for these buildings are 
prepared beforehand. 

These are the vital issues which face us in the coming 
year, and without a decision on these points much valuable 
time will be wasted. 





Percy Thomas, O.B.E. 


From R. H. Francis, F.S.I., Chairman, Quantity Surveyors’ 
Committee, Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. 


The national well-being is dependent upon the activity 
of the building industry, and all sections realise their duty 
to give a combined effort, so that the waste and destruction 
of the war pericd may be remedied. 

Quantity surveyors have made a definite contribution 
to the war-time constructional programme and, in so doing, 


LEADERS OF THE INDUSTRY. 


I venture to submit, they have shown considerable adapta- 
ability in meeting the special conditions which have arisen 
from time to time. We are anxious that the services which 
we can render to the community should be utilised to the 
best advantage in the post-war reconstruction, and quantity 
surveyors must be prepared to adapt themselves to meet 
changing con- 
ditions. This is 
especially necessary 
in the case of both 
house building and 
house repairs,which 
are the most urgent 
problems. 

The various sec- 
tions of the building 
industry have in 
the past maintained 
good relations by 
frank discussion of 
their mutual pro- 
blems, and I trust 
that this close 
collaboration — will 
continue, so that 
the advice given 
to the Government 
and the local 
authorities will not 
be sectional. The 
Quantity Survey- 
ors’ Committee of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution have 
given considerable thought to the future of the profession, 
the improvement of their technique and the quality of the 
services to be rendered, the recruitment of the right type of 
personnel and their education, and also the reinstatement of 
ex-service men in the profession. 

I am sure we shall be supported in our aim to give the 
highest possible standard of service, and I hope we shall 
soon be put to the test of making our contribution to the 
rebuilding of our shattered and dilapidated country. 





R. H. Francis. 


From J. G. Gray, J.P., President, the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers. 


When the war-time history of the Building Industry 
comes to be written, the year 1944 will occupy a prominent 
place. Notwithstanding that our resources have been 
greatly curtailed we have achieved great results. 


Throughout the war we have constructed new townships, 
aerodromes, hospitals, enormous factories and many other 
buildings, and especially during this year we have built 
piers, breakwaters, pontoons, landing mats and, indeed, 
whole prefabricated ports upon which the success of our 
invasion of France so greatly depended. These are examples 
of our work which “made the liberation of Europe 
possible.” : 

My National Federation has had an extremely:, busy 
year, and carried out its increasingly onerous duties under 
conditions of great difficulty. I will not anticipate..our 
Annual Report which shortly will be presented, but when 
it is prepared it will be found to record most useful work 
already accomplished and a keen appreciation of the prob- 
lems which lie ahead of us. 


In matters covering Labour our relationship with Trade 
Union organisations has continued to be most cordial. It 
could not well be otherwise, for there is no industry in 
which employers have a more intimate knowledge of 
labour than that which exists in the building trade. 

There are those who deprecate so large a number of em- 
ployers amounting to about 80,000 in an industry which in 
normal times employs over a million men. I do.not share 
their view, because I believe that by a process of evolution 
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there has emerged 
just that range of 
building firms which 
is best qualified to 
meet the widely 
varied requirements 
from Land’s End to 

Berwick-on -T weed. 

At the risk of 
reiteration I would 
restate the policy 
which has consist- 
ently guided my 

Federation in their 

relationship with 

labour for at least 
thelast two decades. 
. That policy is one 
of joint collabora- 
tion between 
ourselves and 
the responsible 
organisation of 

Operatives for the 
purpose of securing progress," peace and prosperity in 
the industry with the object that, this being assured, the 
best wages as related to output shall be paid and the best 
conditions. shall. be arranged which such a_ peaceful, 
progressive and prosperous industry can yield. 

We are anxious to see the whole of the employers in- 
tegrated into one organisation, within which there will be 
ample scope for the specialised interests of all. We are 
equally desirous of seeing the operatives similarly organised 
into one effective national body. 

We look forward to the advice we may. receive when the 
Minister of Labour and National Service addresses us in 
person upon the occasion of our Annual General Meeting 
on January 24. 





J. G. Gray, J.P. 


From J. W. Stephenson, J.P., President, National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives. 


As the war in.Europe draws to its close, so the period of 
preparation for post-war reconstruction ought to draw to 
its close. We are told on the highest authority that the 
struggle in Germany will end this summer., We are “‘ on 
the last lap,” as the Prime Minister said, and it is reason- 
able to assume ‘that but six short months divide us from 
the time when preparation should emerge into actual 
practical work. 

The coming year should be, must be, a year of action 
by the building industry, with all its powers and resources, 
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on the widest possible scale. The transition from the 
war of destruction. to the war of construction must now 
be speedily effected ; the building plans and preparations 
made by the Government and local authorities on the one 
side and the constituent elements of the building industry 
on the other—firms, professions, operatives—must now 
be brought to the point of fruition and everything got ready 
for the immense task of rebuilding Britain. From now on 
the building industry must develop within itself the will 
and power to find the way to become fully expressive in 
influencing public opinion, in the mobilisation of its men, 
machinery and materials, and in brushing aside all the 
restrictive factors which stand in the way of post-war 
building. With energy, drive and imagination, the 
building industry must make 1945 a year of great deeds in 
restoring the shattered homes of our people and providing 
new ones ; in rebuilding the bombed towns and cities ; in 
enabling peaceful civilisation to flourish in our structurally 
neglected, war-battered communities. 

In my message to The Builder last year I said that the 
opportunity would come to effect a grand building re- 
naissance. That opportunity now. confronts us. The 
New Year is marked by history to be the year of greatness 
of the building industry if only those who give it life and 
purpose will be true to our glorious building heritage. 

In the coming year every endeavour must be made to 
make the public fully conscious of what the building in- 
dustry can do; to wrest a big, systematic, practical long- 
term building programme from the Government, backed 
by the resources of 
the nation ; and to 
ensure the acquisi- 
tion of sites tand 
the provision of men 
and materials J so 
that the work can 
be carried on. As 
a speaker said the 
other {day in the 
House of Commons, 
we must infuse the 
Dunkirk spirit into 
this supremely vital 
task of reconstruc- 
tion. More, we must 
really make it a 
war of construction. 
In this the building 
eraftsmen and 
labourers of this 
country fare ready 
and keenly anxious 
to play their part. 


J. W. Stephenson, J.P. 








NEW YEAR HONOURS 


Tue New Year Honours list contains a number of names 
well known in the architectural, planning and building world. 
Lord Portal’s. work as Minister of Works during a particularly 
difficult and trying period which has only recently ended has 
been marked by the conferment by the King of a Viscountcy 
on which we, on behalf of the building industry, heartily con- 
gratulate him. Another ex-Minister of Works also receives a 
distinction, though in this case in a different sphere—Lord Reith. 
who is awarded the C.B. (Military Division) for his work as 
Captain (Special Branch) in the R.N.V.R. 

Perhaps most interest will centre on the knighthoods con- 
ferred on Professor Leslie Patrick Abercrombie and Dr. Reginald 
Edward Stradling. Professor Abercrombie has within recent 
years established himself as the leading town-planner of our 
time. As consultant for the L.C.C. plan, the City of London 
plan and the recently published plan for Greater London, his 
is a household name to Londoners, but his work for many 
of our British cities and for Dublin (where he is associated 
with Mr. Manning Robertson) has extended his reputation much 
farther afield. Mr. Abercrombie, who is.also in charge of the 
Department of Town Planning at London University (whither 
he went from the Roscoe Department of Town Planning at the 
University of Liverpool), is one of the band of Professors (in 
which the architectural schools are at present especially fortu- 
nate) who both profess and do. Dr. Stradling’s knighthood 


crowns many years’ invaluable work as Director of the Building 
Research Station and, latterly, as chief adviser of the Research 
and Experiments Department of the Ministry of Home Security. 
Dr. Stradling is now with the Ministry of Works, where he 
had been doing important work as Chief Scientific Adviser. 
This distinction may well herald the development and extension 
of the scientific work in which that Ministry is increasingly 
concerned. A third knighthood of interest to the planning 
professions is that conferred on Mr. Herbert Alker Tripp. Mr. 
Tripp, as Assistant Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
has made traffic his particular study. 


Further decorations are—O.B.E.: Mr. Ronald D. Farrington, 
Director of Building Programmes, M.O.W.; Mr. Joseph E. 
Lewis, Borough Engineer, Sunderland; Mr. Gordon E. Payne, 
F.S.1., lately County Planning Officer for Gloucestershire; Mr. 
John T. Pugh, National Secretary, B. and C.E. Group, Transport 
and General Workers’ Union; and Mr. Cyril H. Walker, F.S.1., 
L.R.I.B.A., Borough Valuer, Croydon. 

M.B.E.: Mr. John B. Abbey, Surveyor to Durham C.C,; Mr. 
Keith P. Brow, Deputy County Surveyor, East Suffolk; Mr. 8. N. 
Cooke, F.R.I.B.A., Chairman, Birmingham Board of Navy 
League; Mr. Stanley Easter, Council Surveyor, Godstone; Mr. 
S. G. Hansford, Senior Staff Officer, M.O.T.C.P.; Mr. J. N. Orr, 
Engineer-in-Charge, Redpath, Brown and Co.; and Mr, .H. D. 
Thomas, Assistant Director of Contracts, M.O.W. 


B.E.M.: Mr. Thomas Boulter, Clerk of Works, R.E.. Office, 
War Office. ¢ 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


BY DARCY BRADDELL 
“ FUGACES ANNI.” 


Ir is a long cry back to the days of 1902, the year I first 
began studying architecture under the tuition of the late 
Sir Ernest George, R.A. But he was not “Sir Ernest ”’ 
then; he was not even A.R.A. when I paid my first call 
upon him at that well-known office of his in Maddox-street. 

I remember the occasion as if it were yesterday. I was 
in a top-hat and morning coat, it was a hot summer’s day 
and, just as I was about to ring the bell, a newspaper boy 
darted past crying out the headlines which gave the drama- 
tic news of the sudden serious turn to the new King’s 
illness, and with it the postponement of his Coronation. 
This bad news did not help to soothe my nerves, for I was 
only a schoolboy at the time with no experience of the 
adult world, even if I had turned eighteen. 

Much depended on the coming interview, which had been 
entirely the result of my own doing and was the climax 
of several months of anxious thought on my part. My 
father was in the Far East, and when he had departed 
from England he was under the impression that my future 
would follow family tradition, which meant Oxford and 
then the Bar. I had other ideas, but had not yet broached 
them to him, for I wanted to be an architect, but had no 
notion of how one took the preliminary steps. In those 
unenlightened days there were no “careers” masters in 
the public schools and there was no “Jim” Haynes sitting 
at the R.I.B.A. with the Board’s neatly documented informa- 
tion in his hand and ever-ready advice to supplement it. 
In those bad old days one found things out for oneself. 

I began by discovering from a drawing-master at school 
that the method was to get articled to an architect to whom 
one’s parents would have to pay a handsome fee for the 
privilege of a seat in his office, and to whom one was bound 
over for a fixed period of years—how many my informant 
did not know. If this were so, it was obviously of great 
importance to find the right architect. But how to do 
that? Like most youths of my age, I was aware of the 
names of a few eminent contemporary painters and 

‘sculptors, but architects were an entirely unknown and 
unclassified genus to me. 


I Go to Ernest George. 

It was some months later that I ran into a young man 
whose family had always been great friends of ours and 
to whom I confided my troubles. He was of immediate use, 
for his father, so he explained to me, in the course of his 
professional activities, came into frequent contact with a 
very well-known firm of architects called George and Peto, 
whose practice lay mainly in the building of large country 
and town houses. Peto, so he further informed me, had 
retired, but George was still very much alive and working. 
All this information was exactly what I wanted to hear, 
for was not this Mr. George the architect of the very kind 
of building in which I was most interested ? 

I wasted no time in getting out of my friend’s father the 
necessary letter of introduction, and it was with this docu- 
ment in my hand that I stood in trepidation on the door- 
step of No. 18, Maddox-street that hot summer’s day in 
1902, wondering how my interview would go. How much 
money would my articles cost? Would my father agree to 
find the money? What would he say to me for abandoning 
his beloved Bar? Would this Mr. George have me for his 
pupil? Perhaps you had to draw outstandingly well before 

“you were allowed to begin? These and suchlike disturb- 
‘ing thoughts passed through my mind as I finally summed 
up courage to press the bell. 

Nothing happened. I pressed it again, and again nothing 
happened. I must have come to the wrong address, I 
thought, but, no, there was the name-plate. I waited more 
minutes and then put up my hand to ring for the third 
time when I noticed to my astonishment that the door was 
open,’ only just open, but only just was enough. I walked 
in and found myself in a gloomy narrow hall facing a steep. 
staircase, and a notice which told me that I should find 
the offices of Messrs. Ernest George and Yeates on the first 
floor. Had the door been open all the time? I looked 
back to see if it was now shut. But it was still ajar. Was 
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I supposed to shut it, and, if I did so, would it mysteriously 
open to the next person who rang the bell? Anyway, I 
shut it. It was, of course, as I was to discover later, 
operated by a wire from the floor above to save the neces- 
sity of an office boy running up and down the staircase 
every time the door bell was rung. But, at the time, this 
(to me) strange device added not a little to the nervous 
strain of the forthcoming interview. 

Arrived at the top of the staircase, however, a welcome 
change of atmosphere awaited me, for here J found myself 
standing on an unexpectedly wide landing, the walls of 
which were covered with many beautiful, gold-framed 
drawings, some executed in water colour, others in brown 
ink and wash. All were, of course, of architectural sub- 
jects, but country and town houses, both on an immense 
scale, predominated. The sight of these masterly drawings 
and the promise they held of the life I so wanted to lead 
cheered me up, so that when an office boy emerged from 
behind a glass-panelled door with a cheerful grin on his 
friendly face and asked my name I was no longer in the 
same critical condition as the late Walter Cave once found 
himself when as a schoolboy he took his first ball at Lords. 
““ My dear fellow,” he told me, “‘ by the time I reached 
the wicket after that terrifying walk from the pavilion I 
was in such a state of pure fear that I never even knew 
the first ball had been bowled to me, let alone tried to hit 
it!” Incidentally, he got over his fear and went on to 
make 50 very good runs, but that is by the way. 

Thus it was that from being in a state of miserable terror 
I passed into one of pleasurable excitement as I stepped 
across the threshold of the room into which I was ushered, 
and found myself looking for the first time at the little 
man who was to be my master during the next three years 
and more. 

He was dressed in a blue serge suit and standing before 
a narrow oak table on which lay a large drawing. He 
wore a fairly close-clipped beard which had turned quite 
white, accentuating the brown of the face which it framed, 
and in which was set a pair of the brightest and purest 
blue eyes I have ever seen in my life. His head, but for a 
monkish tonsure, was bald and burnt to the same even 
brown as his face. Below the silver-white of the moustache 
a pair of very red lips harmonised with the blue of the 
eyes above. His hands were long and thin and as brown 
as the rest of him. He looked the picture of good health, 
and although his frame was spare and delicately formed, 
it gave one the feeling that it could stand up to any amount 
of strain. 

If I have succeeded at all in painting this portrait it 
will be readily understood that there was something in- 
expressibly alert, bright and birdlike in his personality. 


18, Maddox-street. 

The room in which he received me reflected other aspects 
of his character. It was of medium size, its walls panelled 
in oak, which in the months to come—after I had begun 
to learn the use of my eyes—I knew to be of the finest 
quality. Two mullioned and transomed windows, with a 
little judiciously placed Flemish stained glass of the same 
high quality as everything else in the room, let brightly 
coloured patches of light on to the highly polished bare 
oak boarding of the floor. On each side of these windows, 
which were without curtains, hung oak shutters decorated 
with elaborate steel hinges and spring catches of early 
Flemish design. Against the walls stood one or two 
cabinets of the same period and of an equally high stan- 
dard of workmanship. The fireplace was of the open type 
designed for burning wood, and was formed of a surround 
of lightly carved stone. Above it hung a sombre oil paint- 
ing of a view of the Italian Campagna. I remember, too, 
there were a few superb examples of Italian faience dishes 
and jars to add warm and lovely colour to the beauty of 
the surroundings. I did not, of course, take in and classify 
all these details at the time; I was only conscious of being 
in an interior unlike anything I had experienced before, 
and I was naturally immensely impressed. 

Ernest George, although kindly disposed, was not an easy 
talker. He did not give himself freely to anyone, certainly 
not to me. He wasted very few words, speaking in short, 
pithy sentences, but always very much to the point. In 
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spite of this handicap from my point of view, our meeting 
went very well. After listening to my story he agreed that 
he would take me in the following October. He went on 
to explain that I should have to sign articles which would 
bind me to him for a period of three years and that the 
cost to my father would be so much per annum—mention- 
ing a sum which was nearly half as much again as the 
fees of the most expensive school of architecture we now 
have in the kingdom. 

While he was talking my eye fell on the drawing on his 
desk, which was upside down to me from where I was 
sitting. I gathered it to be a plan, and, as.it was the first 
real architect’s drawing I had ever seen in my life, I 
plucked up courage before leaving and asked if I might 
look at it. ‘‘ Certainly, to be sure, yes,” came the reply. 
What I saw was the ground plan of what, even if it had 
been a complete building in itself, would have constituted 
an enormous house, but it was obviously not complete, for 
in beautiful lettering across the top of the drawing ran 
this legend: ‘‘ Welbeck Abbey. His Grace the Duke of 
Portland. The Oxford Wing.” ‘Is this only one wing of 
a house?” I gasped. ‘‘ Yes, to be sure, yes,” replied 
George, and, presumably seeing no need for any further 
explanation, left it at that. I very much wanted further 
details but. hesitated to ask for them then; no doubt I 
should know all about Welbeck when I started work in 
October, and with this satisfying thought I took my leave. 

Now followed further anxious weeks after the composi- 
tion of an enormously long letter to my father, full of all 
the ingenious arguments that are so often to be found when 
youth wants its way. But all was well, for he, dear easy 
man, after expressing his disappointment at my abandon- 
ment of the only career he thought worth pursuing, gave 
me his sanction to go to Mr. George, and sent with it a 
banker’s order to enable me to do so, and a long summer 
holiday then followed, during which arrangements were 
made for me to live with some cousins in Ealing—at that 
time rather a pleasant countrified suburb. 


1 Become an Architect. 

October duly arrived, and once again I found myself at 
9.30 a.m. standing at the front door of No. 18, Maddox- 
street, no top hat and morning coat this time! I pressed 


the bell, the door opened as before; I walked up the stair- : 


case and found myself on the same landing. Seeing an 
open door which led into what was obviously a drawing- 
office of some kind, I walked in. 

There were three men present in it, and the youngest of 
the trio came forward to greet me. He had the easy car- 
riage and well-made supple figure of the good athlete, which 
he was, and looked for all the world like an officer of the 
Regular Army home on furlough. He was beautifully 
turned out in that unassuming style which, in those days 
meant the patronage of the pick of tailors, boot-maker: 
and hosiers. ‘I’m E. G.’s son—Alan,” he said with a 
smile which showed good white teeth under a close-clipped 
moustache, “‘ you must be Braddell. Let me introduce you 
to Ernest Major, head draughtsman, and Gould, our 
manager.” 

I found myself shaking hands first with a thick-set, 
powerfully built man in his middle thirties, with blue eyes, 
thick golden hair—which was so wavy it looked as if it 
had been crimped with curling tongs every morning—and 
an immense golden moustache which curled up at the ends 
on either side of a strong chin with a deep cleft in the 
centre of it. He looked as I imagine a Danish pirate might 
look were he to put on modern clothes—neither did these 
looks belie his ancestry, for he was, in fact, almost cer- 
tainly directly descended from one of the marauding Danes 
that, settled in the Fen country of Lincolnshire, whence 
he came. His clfaracter and attainments, juowever, were 
very far from those usually associated with pirates, for 
he was the kindest and most good-natured of men, never 
tiring of helping me when I was in difficulties with a draw- 
ing or of answering the many thoughtless questions which 
I was in the constant habit of asking him in my search 
for knowledge. He was himself a very fine clean draughts- 
man, with a sound knowledge of the methods of construc- 
tion used in those days. He was a painter-etcher whose 
work was good enough to be hung frequently at Burlington 
House—no mean achievement—and had I not had ever 
before me for purposes of comparison the work of such a 
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master of water colour painting as Ernest George himself 
I should have thought of Ernest Major as a first-class water 
colourist into the bargain. 

The other man, Gould, to whom I was introduced played 
a very different, but none the less important, part in the 
work of the office. He was the business manager. He 
kept accounts, interviewed travellers (always by appoint- 
ment), wrote specifications, dealt with quantity surveyors, 
sanitary and heating engineers, kept the drawing-office 
“gingered up” for the prompt production of drawings, 
and was the lord and master over two office boys. He 
worked in a room to himself which opened immediately 
off the drawing-office and to which he never denied access 
to any of us at any time. He was a dear little man, de- 
voted to Ernest George, in whose service he had been ever 
since he was grown up, I believe. He never tired of telling 
me stories of bygone days in the ’eighties and ’nineties 
when Peto was there and the firm were building half South 
Kensington. In physical appearance he was slightly 
rotund, and had a remarkable egg-shaped head, one end 
of which was beginning to go bald and the other covered 
with a brown sailor-like beard such as King George V wore. 

Besides these three main sheet-anchors, there were, of 
course, many other figures which appeared and passed 
across the scene during my three years of articles, for 
Ernest George’s office was one among a few that was much 
sought after, and a man thought himself very lucky to be 
employed in it; they came from all over the kingdom, 
notably a number of hard-working and usually very “ raw ” 
Scotsmen, not with the idea of earning money so much, but 
rather to continue their education and improve their know- 
ledge. They received. what would now be considered 
microscopically small salaries, but they did not mind that, 
for, apart from the range and quality of the work they 
saw, there were the men they met, from whom much could 
be learned. The better the office, the better were the men 
to be found in it. 


(Z'o be continued.) 





NEVERS, FRANCE. From a water-colour- by the late Sir Erne 
George, in the possession of Mr. Darcy Braddell. 


—— 





THE ONTARIO 
SERVICES CLUB, 
LOWER REGENT 
STREET, S.W.1. 


MISHA BLACK, WITH 
BRONEK KATZ AND 
KENNETH BAYES, 
A.R.I.B.A., ASSOCIATED 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue Prostem.—Tue Basic Prosiem 
consisted of altering an existing building, 
largely unused for some years owing to 
war damage, for use as a Services Club. 
The architects for the whole building, 
which includes a basement cafeteria, 
lounges, writing-rooms and a women’s 
club, were Messrs. Reid and Paisley, 
FF.R.I.B.A. The project has been spon- 
sored by the Government of Ontario. The 
whole of the ground floor, illustrated on 
these pages, including the two street 
frontages, was designed by Misha Black, 
of Design Research Unit (associated 
architects, Bronek Katz and Kenneth 
Bayes, A.R.I.B.A.). The specific problem 
here was to produce an exterior and 
ground floor, as an introduction to the 
Club, as far removed as possible from bar- 
rack hut conditions, while working within 
war-time restrictions on materials and 
labour. 

Ture Sotution.—Colour has been used to 
accentuate the decorative elements, as, for 
example, in the flags along the Jermyn- 
street elevation, the coloured initial letters 
on the outside fascia, the dead white coat- 
of-arms on the red wall of the waiting- 
room, the flowers by the information room 
window, the frieze of painted ply flags in 
semi-relief above the cafeteria servery, 
and the mural. paintings by Tom Gentle- 
man in the aa bar. 

Colour has been used, too, in a more 
subtle way to co-ordinate the series of 
oddly proportioned rooms which the prob- 
lem presented. (Only in one case, the 
cloaks lobby, was it practicable to change 
the proportions, where a false ceiling was 
constructed.) The lightness of the infor- 
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FRONTAGE TO LOWER REGENT STREET, 


mation-waiting space and its loftiness, of 
which advantage is taken by the large 
map mural, are contrasted in the adjoin- 
ing cloaks lobby by a low blue ceiling and 
sombre wall colouring. This again leads, 
through a glazed screen, into the cafe- 
teria, which, by contrast to the lobby, 
gives an impression of being light and 
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airy, off which, with further contrast, is 
the snack bar, with its warm light re- 
flected from a terra-cotta ceiling, coved 
down to end walls of the same colour. 
War-time restrictions necessitated the 
minimum use of timber and the elimina- 
tion of all materials which could not be 
obtained from steck without having to 
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apply for licences for replacement. This 
has necessitated a divergence from normal 
structural methods to the extent of using 
fibrous plaster instead of wood or metal 
for such varied elements as flower boxes, 
counter fronts, light fittings, jamb linings, 
and architraves, Plaster has also been 
used as a decorative material for coats-of- 
arms in low relief and for wall surfaces of 
various finishes; for example, the hori- 
zontal louvred texture of the walls in the 
information-waiting space, saw-toothed in 
section. The stand-up counters in the 
snack bar are of rendered brick with 2 in. 
concrete slab tops faced tiles and edged 
in terrazzo, 

The minimum of new work was done on 
the outside elevation. The existing plate- 
glass windows were left where possible, 
new standard steel windows being inserted 
where ventilation was required. To limit 
the interest of the elevations to the lower 
part of the building, and to produce some 
kind of order, the elevations were divided 
into units, each containing windows and 
cement rendered infilling, set into the 
existing stone surround, and plinth painted 
“back ”’ in dark brown. 

Polished cork has been used for floors, 
internal window sills and notice boards. 
Built-in settees have cushions of blue hes- 
sian with red buttons. The large map 
mural of Canada is photographically en- 
larged from a standard map and stained 
in atlas colours. All lettering is in a new 
type specially designed by David Caplan 
for the job. 

The service throughout is of the self- 
service cafeteria type, a new innovation 
being the stand-up snack bar for extra 
rapid meals, and the roving trolleys serv- 
ing tea and coffee direct to the tables. All 
service arrangements have been designed 
to provide meals more quickly and com- 
fortably than is now normal, while re- 
stricting the kitchen and waitress staff to 
an absolute minimum. The general con- 
tractors were Messrs, J. P. Williams, Ltd. 


GLAZED SCREEN BETWEEN CAFETERIA AND LOBBY. 
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VIEW SHOWING RETURN FRONT TO JERMYN STREET. 


The sub-contractors and suppliezs eu- Ltd. ; terrazzo, Art Pavements, Ltd. ; wall 
gaged in the work were: Joinery, F. W. tiling, Carter and Co., Ltd. ; ironmongery, 
Clifford, Ltd.; plasterwork, Stucco, Ltd.; A. J. Binns, Ltd.; map mural, R. Fox, 
electrical contractors, Strand Electric Co., Ltd.; settee cushions and flags, Piggott 
Ltd. ; kitchen equipment, J. F. E. Bartlett Bros. and Co., Ltd.; blinds, Accorde 
and Sons, Ltd. ; windows, Crittall Manu- Blinds, Ltd.; mural in snack bar, Harker 
facturing Co., Ltd. ; cork, Armstrong Cork Bros.; and signwriting, J. Westby and 
Co. ; linoleum, Korkoid Decorative Floors, Company, 


THE ONTARIO SERVICES CLUB, 
LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W.|!. 


MISHA BLACK, WITH BRONEK KATZ AND KENNETH 
BAYES, A.R.I.B.A., ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 








INFORMATION, ROOM LOOKING TOWARDS ENTRANCE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, whe wiil 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 


L.C.C. Density Regulations. 
_ To rae Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—I wonder ii it is generally realised 
that the new L.C.C. regulations as to 
density—that is, the number of people 
allowed per acre for residential purposes— 
are so drastic as likely to prevent the 
erection of high-class blocks of residential 
flats in the West End, or in any district 
where land is expensive and building sites 
are restricted in area. As blocks of flats 
of this type entail heavy outgoings in the 
way of central heating, constant hot water, 
uniformed porters, etc., it is not economic 
to build such blocks of flats unless they 
are several storeys in height in order to 
spread such charges and the cost of the 
ground rent) over a large number of flats. 
Such sites are not in the main suitable for 
self-contained houses. 

As such sites in many cases are zoned 
by the L.C.C. solely for residential pur- 
poses, the effect will be to sterilise them, 
thus defeating instead of helping the 
housing problem, which affects others 
besides the working classes. 

For some obscure reason the figures on 
which the L.C.C. base their regulations 
are kept secret and are not published, 
although they can be obtained privately 
at. County Hall. This, surely, is a very 
improper procedure. 


Dicsy L. Sotomon. 
London, W.C.1. 


‘The Professions after the War.” 
To rue Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—I have read with interest your 
informative and valuable leading article 
under the above title [December 29], and 
{ am glad to learn that the two senior 
bodies (the R.I.B.A. and the C.S.I.) are 
“sitting up and taking notice,’’ whilst 
the same may be said of my Association, 
the I.A.A.S., whose activities on behalf 
of its members and the allied professions 
have been undiminished throughout the 
war years. Indeed, this fact may account 
for its progressive increase in membership, 
the latter having reached the 3,000 mark. 
But this letter is not penned as a boost 
of the I.A.A.S. or any other body; its 
real purpose is to amplify the excellent 
suggestions put forward in your leader, 
and to plead that individual members of 
the professions concerned may each take 
their place in the hard spadework which 
lies before us all, if the professions are to 
take their rightful place in the post-war 
building industry. 

you are aware, the I.A.A.S. includes 
in its membership both architects and 
quantity surveyors, and, although I am an 
architect, I must hand the palm to the 
quantity surveyors as being thé better 
business men. We can claim to be the 
first body. to publicise the quantity sur- 
veyor. A booklet entitled ‘‘The Work of 
a Quantity Surveyor,’’ with a foreword by 
the late Sir Edwin Lutyens, had a wide 
circulation throughout the British Empire 
and ran to several editions. 

We have no fear that quantity surveyors 
will not make their presence felt in the 
post-war building programme. They are 
persona grata with the contractors, which 
is more than can be said of the architects. 
In regard to the latter, I feel that, unless 
architects awaken to their. responsibilities 
and adopt some of the vocality of their 
rivals (the engineers), they will degenerate 
into a dying race in the post-war building 
world. None the less, I believe that there 
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are some architects who, given the chance, 
would turn the tables in favour of their 
profession, despite the pranks and prances 
of Dame Registration with her curb on the 
architect endeavouring to tell the public 
what he is and what he does (or what he 
hopes to do). 

G. B. J. Arnog, Secretary, 

The Incorporated Association of - 
Architects and Surveyors. 
Westminster. 


Charts and Building Organisation. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—I and doubtless many others are 
gratified to read your correspondent’s most 
timely ‘‘ debunking’’ of the homage that 
is being paid to the use of graphs and 
charts in the building industry. 

Many who worship at this shrine will 
laugh at the statements your correspon- 
dent has made; but the laugh, if they are 
honest, is against themselves. The events 
referred to are not isolated or peculiar— 
they happen literally every day. I can 
hear the graph pundits saying, ‘‘ Ah, but 
if you had the right kind of chart all 
would have been well!’’ I doubt it. 

By all means let us think ahead of our 
requirements, but the carrying out of the 
job must be superior to the planning and 
not the planning the master of the job. 
The main decisions must be left to the 
man in charge on the site, working in the 
closest co-operation with the surveyor in 
charge of the job at head office. 

I lay no claim to experience of vast 
contracts, but before the war I handled 
some complicated alteration and recon- 
struction jobs up to £20,000 in value, and 
I defy anyone to plan or chart usefully 
this kind of contract. You can set a time 
on certain main operations, but there are 
so many hazards that even this form of 
planning must be elastic. 

The letter is, of course, a tribute to the 
general foreman, and I think it is no 
exaggeration to say that it has taken a 
war to make many people appreciate the 
sterling qualities of this gentleman (and 
his bowler hat, etc.). Who among us, the 
professional gentleman not excluded, has 
not had the benefit, nay comfort, of his 
sound advice and experience in dealing 
with the most annoying problems that at 
times seem well-nigh insoluble? 

I have known and respected these men 
and hope always to have the privilege of 
working with them. They are, without 
doubt, the salt of our trade, and men who 
get things done in spite of the most 
amazing difficulties and troubles on many 
occasions. 

One fact stands out clearly, namely, that 
the information on the charts has always 
existed and always will, and in my humble 
opinion the process of colouring and fram- 
ing does not, given the correct kind of 
site supervision, affect the course of the 
contract one jot or tittle. If the purpose 
of these graphs is to explain the compli- 
cated operations of the building trade to 
the unintelligent and uninitiated, by all 
means give this system a trial; but as a 
method of control over work being done, 
definitely ‘‘ no.”’ 

East Finchley, N.2. Tea-Can. 

“‘ Organisation and Management in the 
Building Industry.” 
To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 

Sm,—Where has ‘‘Cassandra’’ been 
for the past thirty years? It appears 
obvious from his remarks in The Builder 
of December 8 that he has recently de- 
scended upon us to view the industry 
from present-day standards of improvisa- 
tion and war-time Government controlled 
building, and has had no intimate con- 
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tact with builders for the past thirty 
years. To say that the building industry 
has become more disorganised and less 
scientific is absurd, a statement which can 
only be forgiven in the light of ignorance. 

That the industry is an inheritance is 
partly true; even so, the ‘“‘ old man”’ has 
been glad to hand over to his son, mainly 
because he was unable to keep pace with 
the speed and scientific development. I 
say this with no disrespect for the old 
builder. 

Whilst there is still much to be desired, 
the industry is better organised to-day 
than ever before in its history for both 
employer and employee. Thirty years 
ago it was usual for most builders to 
confine themselves to a locality and local 
custom. They were content to estimate 
in their individual way, and buy and 
supervise, perhaps with the assistance of 
a clerk and foreman, whose knowledge 
extended little beyond their own particu- 
lar trade. Their yards and works were 
not laid out but were a haphazard hea 
of bric-a-brac which might be useful. 
Conditions of employment were according 
to the idiosyncrasies of the employer. 

Present-day establishments have be- 
come departmental, specialising and 
scientifically analysing every detail of 
contracts. North, South, East and West 
builders unknown to each other may now 
tender for work anywhere in the country, 
and prices may vary by a very small 
percentage amongst those who really want 
the job. Most builders to-day employ 
their own surveyor and_ estimator, 
draughtsman, and outside manager, cost 
and invoice clerks under separate depart- 
ments, thus resulting in contracting being 
less of a gamble than in the old days. 

It is a fact that in the past five years 
the builder has constructed aerodromes, 
factories, hostels, etc., with little more 
than a stereotyped specification, typical 
detail, and a few pencilled crosses on a 
small scale site plan to work from. 
Labour was pooled from all walks of life, 
and materials considered unmerchantable 
pre-war were adapted and used; all the 
resources and ingenuity of the builder 
have been displayed, regardless of profits 
or loss. 

‘*Cassandra’’ might have been better 
acquainted had he spent only a few 
months in a construction camp amongst 
what were left of the fathers and sons of 
the industry, or amongst the men of the 
Royal Engineers; he would then be en- 
lightened as to the industry’s post-war 
potentiality when reassembled and _ re- 
leased from the yoke of Government con- 
trol. In conclusion, no other industry 
has had less disagreement or more unity 
of purpose than the building industry, 
thanks to the organising ability of the 
builders’ and operatives’ Federations. 

. BuRRELL, 
Director, Liddelow, Ltd. 

Wembley. 

[Other correspondence. is 
held over.—Ep.] 


unavoidably 


Lectures on Astronomy. 

A serizs of ten popular weekly lectures 
on astronomy, entitled ‘‘Stars and Planets,”’ 
commences at the Chiswick Polytechnic 
on Wednesday, January 17, at 7.30 p.m. 
The lecturer is Mr. Howard L. Kelly, 
A.R.I.B.A., who is Director of the His- 
torical Section of the British Astronomical 
Association and a Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Salaried Members Committee 
of the R.I.B.A. and is employed by the 
Central Advisory Council for Adult Edu- 
cation in H.M. Forces as a lecturer on 
Housing and Town Planning. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. Jacob Crane. 

Mr. Jacos Cranz, who is now on a visit 
to this country, and lectured at the 
R.1.B.A. last Tuesday, 1s Urban Develop- 
ment Director in the American National 
Housing Agency, and was invited to Eng- 
land by the Ministries of Health, Town 
and Country Planning, and the ogi of 
Information, to consult with them on plans 
for housing and city planning in Britain. 
Mr. Crane has previously visited South 
America, China and Russia, and, in addi- 
tion to his duties in Washington, is Hous- 
ing Consultant for the Republic of Panama 
and the Canal Zone. He has had a wide 
experience since 1922 as a city planner and 
consulting engineer for city and State 
governments, and for various bureaux of 
the Government of the United States. 
In 1938 he became Assistant Administrator 
of the U.S. Housing Authority, and has 
been closely identified with all the press- 
ing problems of war-time housing during 
the great migrations into war industry in 
various parts of America. It is to be ex- 
pected that he will have much to do with 
American redevelopment and housing in 
the post-war period. 


The Royal Gold Medallist. 

His Masesty THE Kine, on the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, is awarding the Royal Gold 
Medal for 1945 to Victor Vesnin, President 
of the Academy of Architecture of the 
U.S.S.R. and architect of the famous 
Dnieper Dam. The medal is annually con- 
ferred on a distinguished architect or man 
of science or letters, who has produced a 
work advancing the knowledge of archi- 
tecture. 

Victor Vesnin is one of the senior and 
most distinguished members of the pro- 
fession in the Soviet Union. He was born 
at Yurev on the Volga in 1882, and gradu- 
ated in the Civic Engineers’ Institute in 
St. Petersburg in 1912. During the first 
World War he was the designer of a num- 
ber of war factories. ™ 1930 he was ap- 
pointed Chief Architect of the Dam and 
Power Station on the Dnieper and of the 
neighbouring city of Zaporozhye. Subse- 
quently he was architect of several other 
hydro-electric power stations on the Volga 

Early in the great period of Soviet recon- 
struction, Victor Veshin, in association 
with his brother Alexander, was appointed 
architect of many important buildings. 
Between 1923 and 1930, when he started 
the Dnieper Dam Works, he built the 
Palace of Labour, Moscow (1923); the 
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Arcos Building, Moscow (1924); a large 
store in Krasnaia Presnia, Moscow (1927). 
and one of the famous Caucasus Sanatoria 
at Natzesta (1927). He won first premiums 
in many competitions, including the one 
for the Kharkov Theatre, one of the 
largest theatre projects in the U.S.S.R.: 
the Palace of Culture for the Stalin Auto- 
mobile Works, Moscow; the Government 
Centre, Kiev; the premises of the People’s 
Commissariat of the Hearz Industry, Mos- 
cow ; and the Second House of the People’s 
Commissariat, Moscow. Work on this was 
in progress at the start of the war. Victor 
Vesnin is also architect of the Voroski 
Cinema, Moscow (1930); of the Palace of 
Culture of the Proletarski District, Mos- 
cow ; and of the Pavletskaia Metro Station. 

When the Academy of Architecture was 
founded in 1939, Vesnin was elected an 
original member and the first President, an 
office he has held ever since. In 1943 he 
was elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Since 1937 he 
i been a Deputy elected to the Supreme 
Soviet. 


A.A. School of Architecture. 

Tue Architectural Association School of 
Architecture has returned from Hadley to 
34-36, Bedford-square, W.C., where the 
Spring Term opens on Monday, January 8. 


Burst Pipes. 

’ Tue Ministry of Works announces that 
emergency building work, such as the 
repair of burst water-pipes, may be put in 


* hand without prior application being made 


for a building licence from the Local 
Authority or the Ministry of Works. 





COMING EVENTS 


; Monday, January 8. 

TrBeR DEVELOPMENT Association. Exhibition 
(open till January 20, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.) of 
Timber House Competition Designs. Cooling 
Galleries, 92, New Bond-st., W.1. Opened 
by Lord Woolton. 3 p.m. 

Tuesday, January 9. 

British Drama LeaGue. Opening by Mr. W. S. 
Morrison, M.P., of Exhibition of “‘ The British 
Playhouse from Fit-up to National Theatre.” 
Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, W. 
12 noon. 

Friday, January 12, 

Hovusinc Centre. Mr. Edward Armstrong, 
F.R.1.B.A., on “ Housing in the First Two Years 
After the War.” 13, Suffolk-street, §S.W.1. 
1.15 p.m. (lunch, 12.45 p.m.). 

Saturday, January 13. 

Town AND CountRY PLANNING AssocIATION. Con- 
ference at Workington. Speakers: Mrs. Jean 
Mann, J.P., and Mr. George Bull. 


The late Mr. Theodore Fyfe. 

Tue death by drowning of Mr. Theodore 
Fyfe, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., former director of 
the Cambridge University School of Archi- 
tecture, has taken place. Mr. Fyfe, who 
was 69, fell through the ice while skating 
and was drowned. 


A Theatre Exhibition. 

Tue British Drama League’s exhibition, 
‘* The British Playhouse ; From Fit-up to 
National Theatre,’’ will be opened by Mr. 
W. S. Morrison, M.P., on Tuesday, 
January 9. The exhibition is roughly 
divided into two sections: (1) Retrospec- 
tive section, showing the architectural de- 
velopment of theatres and stages since 
Elizabethan times; (2) current theatres, 
with special reference to new theatres, 
which will be built of all sizes, from vil- 
lage halls and school stages to a national 
theatre. The designs already made for 
such a theatre by the late Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and Mr. Cecil Masey will be on 
view for the first time. The exhibition is 
at the Royal Academy, Burlington House. 


Mulberry: A Correction. 

Tue Ministry of Supply inform us that 
the name of the firm of N. Wates and 
Co., Ltd., was inadvertently omitted from 
the official list given in our last issue of 
the consultants and contractors who 
worked on the ‘‘ Mulberry ”’ invasion har- 
bours. We are glad to make this correc- 
tion as, we are informed, Messrs. Wates 
were concerned in a considerable way with 
the ‘‘ Mulberry ’’ programme. 


From The Builder of 1845.. 


Saturday, January 4, 1845. 

Royat Instrrure or British ARCHI- 
tects. The Institute will hold their next 
meeting (January 13) .n new apartments, 
although in the same building. The first 
floor of the house in Grosvenor-street has 
been fitted up to receive them, and arrange- 
ments have been made to give additional 
éclat to the proceedings. It is to be hoped 
that the members will come forward with 
the result of their experience and reading, 
to assist the council in carrying out the 
purposes of the society. We should like 
to see such men as Mr. Cockerell, Mr. 
Barry, Mr. Hardwick, Sir Robert Smirke 
and others communicating to their brother 
members new points of practice, or their 
observations on ancient building, instead 
of, as now, attending simply when Vice- 
Presidents for the year, if not totally 
absenting themselves. ‘ 
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THE ARCHITECT AND ORGANISATION 
OF POST-WAR BUILDING 


CONCLUSION OF MR. T. P. 


We conclude the lecture by Mr. T. P. 
Bennett, C.B.E., F.RI.B.A., given to 
the R.I.B.A. on December 12. A report 
of the subsequent’ discussion will 
appear next week. 


‘THE ARCHITECT’S OFFICE 


I HAVE given you a brief picture of the 
make-up of the organisation. Now let 
us turn for a moment to the architect’s 
office. The architect, in carrying out his 
own work, is going to be faced, like every- 
body else, with 100 per cent. employment. 
As yet we have only vaguely realised what 
100 per cent. employment means. In the 
first place, it means inevitably less men 
than we should like to have. In the 
second place, it means that the staff is 
more expensive than we like to contem- 
plate. In the third place, it means that 
we have of necessity to make our work 
more efficient; that is, do it with less staff 
and greater intelligence. But there is 
another factor. As soon as we get 100 
per cent. employment we find that we are 
employing all the over-age people, all the 
under-age people, all the people with par- 
tial disabilities, and all the unintelligent 
people. That is not a fancy picture. We 
have seen it actually in operation in the 
industry in the last twelve months of war. 

As soon as we attempt to employ the 
inefficient efficiently we must provide 
them with mechanical aids. We must use 
our intelligent people to lay down the 
basis of working so that we simplify, as 
far as possible, the work which the re- 
mainder have to do. It is not true to say 
that the unintelligent dislike this method 
of working. Quite the contrary is the 
case. I walked into the ordering section 
which I had to control as Director of 
Works, specially to examine the attitude of 
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typists towards the very dull operation of 
typing out orders, day after day, for 
things which had no interest to them and 
which very rarely changed. There was a 
great deal of trouble if those orders were 
incorrectly typed, yet of necessity the job 
had to be dull and monotonous, ped I 
feared that the staff would find it dull and 
monotonous, and would therefore do the 
work inefficiently. In the first place, the 
orders had to be written by hand, and 
to begin with they were written as if on 
a quarto sheet, with each item under the 
next, properly separated, so that there 
were the name of the contractor, the name 
of the job to which the temporary huts 
were consigned, the description of the 
parts of the huts and the number and the 
expected date of despatch, and a few other 
details. 

It was found that the girls made a good 
many mistakes on those typings, so a new 
form was evolved, whereby a sheet of 
paper had a rectangle on it, corresponding 
to the form of the final typed order, for 
the various pieces of information. Thus, 
on the final typed order there would be 
the name of, the contractor and his address 
at the top, and on the hand-written form 
there was a rectangle in which were 
written the name of the contractor and 
his address, so that the typists’ job was 
reduced to the most mechanical operation 
possible. They had every piece of infor- 
mation put in the rectangle as nearly as 
possible corresponding with the final form 
which they had to fill up. Curiously 
enough, all the girls to whom I spoke 
thoroughly enjoyed that operation. I saw 
no signs of fatigue. I said: ‘‘ Do you 
like it? ’”? and they said, “‘ Yes.”’ I said : 
“Do not you find it monotonous?” and 
they said, “‘ No, not at all.” I said: 
“What do you do? 


You do not think 
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about it?’’ and they said, ‘‘ No, we do 
not think about it. There is no need to. 
We think about what we did last night 
and what we are going to do to-night and 
the boy friends we are going to meet.” 
That was not just casual comment; it was 
unquestionably true. 

Therefore, we come to the fact that, 
while there are many of us who are im- 
patient at jobs with no thought in them 
and no constructive design in them, there 
are very many people whose object is to 
go through their working day as comfort- 
ably as possible, and, provided that can 
be arranged for them, they reach their 
measure as human beings, as far as any- 
body can discover. Therefore, I feel that, 
if we are going to have 100 per cent, em- 
ployment, we shall have a number of that 
sort of people to employ, and we shall 
need to get mechanical aids which save 
the labour of the intelligent and well- 
developed as much as possible. 


An Operations Form. 

This is a form on which are set out the 
operations of a normal building job. If 
we have them on a list in this way we 
make sure that we get them all done. If 
we look at the list once a week and find 
there are any blanks we can take steps to 
have the operations in question carried 
out. If there are any operations here that 
do not apply to the particular job, we 
cross them out. In this way we do not 
run nearly so much risk of either ourselves 
or our staffs forgetting anything, such as 
forgetting to get a town planning approval 
until the building is half up. when we may 
be told that it projects half-way across an 
arterial road, or something of that kind, 
and we may have great difficulty in ex- 
plaining the matter to our clients, and 
local authorities are very disinclined to 
move an arterial road. I think this is a 
very useful form. 


The Issue of Certificates. 

Then we have to deal with the issue of 
certificates and various other. things, so 
on the back of that form we put the rest 
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of the information for running the con- 
tract. This will remind us of the fees we 
hope to get and of the fees we have to pay, 
and it enables us to check off the percen- 
tage of the contract which is carried out. 
These sorts of aids are very little trouble 
once we have got a few hundred of them 
or a few dozen of them cyclostyled and 
actually in operation, and they do help 
very greatly in maintaining efficiency in 
an office. We shall have a great many 
land survey jobs to do on housing schemes, 
and there again I have found that, in 
asking for reports from distant people on 
sites they have visited, it is essential to 
put on a piece of paper the headings of 
the information that is required. 


Questionnaire for Preliminary Survey. 

If we do not use a form of this kind it 
frequently happens that not one but 
several visits are needed, often to country 
districts which are difficult of access, in 
order to get some vital piece of informa- 
tion. 

You will realise, incidentally, that if all 
this kind of information is secured before 
any scale plans are started the chance of 
the original estimate, with which we 
started this discussion, being reasonably 
accurate is very greatly enhanced. With- 
out such information there is a very serious 
risk that some vital expenditure will be 
overlooked and perhaps the site will have 
been taken and it will be too late to 
rectify the matter. In preparing our 
drawings I think we should use an 
accepted set of symbols, so that whenever 
builders receive our drawings they know 
that any particular sign always means the 
same thing. 


Architectural Graphic Symbols. 

I think this has been published by the 
British Standards Institution, but, if it 
has not, I hope it will be. If we all 
follow it we shall establish a standard for 
conveying information which ought to 
help very greatly in letting contractors 
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know what our drawings mean when they 
get them, with the minimum effort on the 
part of their staffs. 


An Office Drawings Register. 

Then we come to the issue of drawings 
in our own offices, and I have ventured 
to draw up a drawing register sheet [not 
reproduced] because even in the issue of 
drawings I have found it surprisingly easy 
to go wrong. Drawings, even in the best 
offices, must be subject to adjustment and 
alteration, and, if they are not duly re- 
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corded and given a fresh number or letter, 
the record of the issuing of copies is always 
likely to be wrong. Somebody gets hold 
of a print and runs it off at the wrong 
stage, or we may have a case such as the 
following : We try to assess the value of 
an extra, and the builder claims that he 
did the work according to the first draw- 
ing and subsequently it was altered, and 
an argument ensues as to whether the 
drawing was as the builder says it was at 
all, and we bring out our drawing and 
show him that for many months, as far 
as we know, that has been the position 
of the drawing, whereas a drawing register 
would show that the week after the con- 
tract was signed we altered something; it 
was only trivial, and was not worth the 
issue of another drawing, but it was sub- 
stantial from the builder’s point of view. 
I have found that there is more in the 
issue of a drawing and the keeping of a 
drawing register than in my early ignor- 
ance I thought possible. 


Time and Progress Schedule. 

Now we come to the time and progress 
schedule for the operation of a job. The 
schedule shown [not reproduced] is a 
simple form of progress schedule, suitable 
for a great many forms of contract. At 
the bottom is a labour chart. I am quite 
sure that we shall hear a great deal more 
about labour charts in the future than we 
ever did in pre-war days. In a period of 
100 per cent. employment it is obvious that 
some system of issuing labour will be a 
necessity. The present system is that 
every Government Department is given a 
certain proportion of the total labour 
force, not in bodies but in bulk allocation, 
and when approval is given for a building 
it has to estimate the number of man- 
weeks or man-months needed for the erec- 
tion of the building. That labour force 
is given out of the general pool, and it is 

iven in bodies in due course from the 
er etastinry Exchange. If we take the 
basis of calculation as, say, £50 to £60 
per man-month, we can calculate the 
number of man-months that will be needed 
to complete the building, and, if it is de- 
cided that the building is required in six 
months, we can: find the number of men 
needed as an average throughout the 
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period. With a little experience and in- 
telligence, we can show the builder the 
tail-off of the labour and therefore arrive 
at the labour force required in each week 
and in each month, and that can be issued 
to the builder with the contract. 

I am inclined to think that, either with 
the conditions of tender or before the 
acceptance of the contract, the provisional 
progress sheet should be made up and the 
builder should be asked to send back his 
correction on this time and progress chart, 
so that we can get rid of these complaints 
of the client that we told him he would 
get his building in six months, and, in 
fact, he has not got it after the expiry of 
twelve months. We can do that only as 
the result of a joint and knowledgeable 
effort between the architect and the 
builder. 

Moreover, we have all seen the kind of 
tender which says that time is the essence 
of the contract, and the contract time given 
by the builder will be an element in the 
acceptance of his tender. Without a time 
and progress schedule, even I could put 
down six months if I thought that would 
get me the contract, and I could rely upon 
quite a lot of ingenious things at a later 
date to explain why it took me nine 
months, but, if I am told to send in, be- 
fore my contract is signed, some indication 
of the number of men I expect to get and 
the way in which I expect my processes 
to follow each other and the positions in 
which my sub-contracts are fitting that 
programme, then I have some substance 
in saying that the building can be built 
in six months or nine months or any other 
period, 


Time Estimates. 

Again, let us take one of the basic 
causes of criticisms of architects—namely, 
the unsound time estimate of which the 
public complain. As in the case of many 
other things, there is no royal road to an 
accurate time estimate. In the old days 
we hardly realised the extent to which we 
relied upon the existence of 200,000 un- 
employed and a_ vastly overstocked 
materials market to make up for the errors 
of judgment of ourselves, our clients, and 
our builders. In those days, if we were 
short of time the builder telephoned to 
the Employment Exchange and said: 
‘‘ Send me twenty bricklayers by Monday 
morning,”’ and when he got them, if he 
found he had overestimated his require- 
ments, he discharged two on Tuesday and 
two more on Wednesday, and when the 
architect was not looking he sent away 
most of the others. But he was able to 
get the labour on demand. 

In 100 per cent. employment conditions 
that labour will not be there, and if the 
architect or the builder is not able to 
make a sensible demand ahead for the 
allocation of the labour it will not be able 
to be fitted into the programme at all. 
Therefore we shall be forced by circum- 
stances to learn this process of forecasting 
time in connection with labour and 
materials, and we shall have to endeavour 
to keep within that forecast; otherwise 
we shall have no labour or we shall have 
chaotic conditions of fighting with each 
other for labour, and therefore render all 
the contracts disastrous in their slow pro- 
gress. Therefore, a mastery of the pro- 
gramme and an ability to deal with the 
progress of the work on that programme 
is going to be another of the things which 
circumstances will compel] us to make part 
of our day-to-day organisation. 

Here is a similar progress chart, with- 
out the labour graph, marked in terms of 
the programme in heavy black marking, 
and in progress in bulk in hatched mark- 
ing, and in time in a straight line. The 


Ministry of Works provide that time and 
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progress. schedule. They published a 
similar one, but with slightly different 
marking, in their pamphlet relating to 
programme and progress schedule. It is 
only one of many types which can be 
evolved to suit all sort of building. [This 
chart, which is a standard issue published 
by the M.o.W., is not reproduced.—Eb. ] 

The great point I want to make here is 
that whereas in pre-war days a mastery 
of time and progress schedules was one of 
those things which the more efficient might 
like to acquire and the less efficient could 
do without, in the post-war days it will 
be a necessity for everybody to have such 
schedules in order to be able to work at all. 

You will also realise that if we have 
accepted the nominated sub-contractor for 
many things as a necessity, it is a remark- 
able fact that neither the builders nor the 
architects as a whole have felt the urgent 
necessity of fitting those sub-contractors 
(often very numerous) into a specific place 
in the building schedule and demanding 
that they should stay there, and that, 
whatever happened, they had to do their 
small part of the work so that it became 
part of this machine. 


The Clerk of Works. 

here is one unit of the organisation 
that I think deserves special mention— 
that is, the clerk of works. The clerk of 
works occupies a very peculiar position in 
the building industry, perhaps more pecu- 
liar than some of us realise. I had rather 
loosely thought that the clerk of works 
was acting under my instructions and that 
if he made a mistake I was probably 
liable, but that is not the case legally. 
The clerk of works is normally recom- 
mended by the architect and paid by the 
client. None of us ever objected to him 
being paid by the client, but there is a 
legal significance which is extremely im- 
portant, because, as the client pays the 
clerk of works, the clerk of works is the 
client’s servant, and if a mistake is made 
on the building in the day-to-day opera- 
tion, that is a mistake made by a servant 
of the client, and not by a servant of the 
architect. If the mistakes are so numer- 
ous that they become part of the contract 
operations or so big that they obviously 
are outside the scope of a day-to-day 
watch-dog like the clerk of works, then 
they come within the scope of the archi- 
tect and the architect becomes liable, but 
there is quite an appreciable field of mis- 
takes for which the architect avoids lia- 
bility because the clerk of works is not 
his employee. 

I am not at all sure that that is a soun 
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position. I believe that if the clerk of 
works was made the employee of the 
architect his wages could still be charged 
to the client through the architect’s ac- 
count, and it would bring home to all of 
us a greater degree of responsibility for 
what is happening on the contract. We 
should be very much more inclined to see 
that we got an efficient clerk of works, 
that he was properly supervised, and that 
he carried out his job as he should do. 

Again, the clerk of works is one of those 
ancient institutions of building which have 
remained for a very long period. The 
best clerks of works are magnificent 
craftsmen, but, as has been proved in re- 
cent years, they are poor organisers, and, 
as contracts have increased in complica- 
tion, there has been a tendency more and 
more to regard the clerk of works as some- 
one who should look after the co-ordina- 
tion of the sub-contractors, which in very 
many cases they have not been capable of 
doing pent 

Therefore, I am sure that the site super- 
vision of buildings has again to undergo a 
review of a very substantial character. We 
have to consider whether the calibre of 
the average clerk of works is good enough 
for him to take charge of the building, 
whether he is able to give the builder 
sufficient support, and whether he ought 
not to be employed by the architect, so 
that the architect has a direct interest in 
the day-to-day operation by being made 
responsible for it, and whether in larger 
contracts the architect is not bound to-day 
to have a man of a very much better 
calibre, as well as the clerk of works, to 
look after the bigger questions of organi- 
sation and site supervision. 

T think that that man should be a site 
architect, and, in case there is any mis- 
understanding, I would add that that site 
architect will never take the place of the 
good clerk of works. I have employed 
architects or engineers and clerks of works 
jointly on a large number of buildings 
during the war, and I have found that, 
strangely enough, neither trespasses on 
the province of the other. A good site 
architect or engineer will walk round a 
site and by exercising care will see 
whether brickwork is being well done or 
not, but he will in all probability pass 
without noticing it quite a lot of bad brick- 
work, because the recognition of bad 
brickwork is not instinctive with him, 
whereas a good clerk of works walking over 
a large site on which a lot of brickwork 
is going on does not need to think: “ Is 
this brickwork good or is it bad? Could 
it be better? ’’ His instinct as a crafts- 
man tells him at once. The same thing 
applies in the case of foundations, the mix 
of concrete, the mix of mortar, the attack 
of frost upon a pointing, and all other 
such practical matters. I do not believe 
that any office-trained man, whether he be 
engineer or architect, will ever acquire 
that sense of craftsmanship which comes 
only with the daily use of tools and which 
the good clerk of works possesses. 

I think we have to face the fact that, at 
least in our larger contracts, a more ex- 
perienced and wider kind of supervision 
is necessary, and I believe the profession 
would gain if the clerk of works was put 
under its contro] instead of being under 
the control of the client. 


Cost Control. 

Finally, cost control has to extend over 
the control of the work in progress. The 
work in progress must at times be sub- 
ject to change; it must at times experi- 
ence unforeseeable conditions, and that 
means that something must be altered. 
Those alterations, great or small, should 
be covered with a standard variation 
order, I should like to see the R.I.B.A. 
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issue a standard variation order, so that 
the whole profession used the same kind 
of variation order throughout the country 
and the builder became Yomiliax with pre- 
cisely the kind of thing he was being asked 
to do. It should have proper paragraphs 
for the estimate of costs and any other 
variations which might take place. I 
should like it to be made a condition of 
all contracts that if the builder did not 
claim the extra on work within a month 
of being ordered to do it he would have 
no claim at the end of the story. I have 
found the greatest difficulty in getting 
builders to give me all their claims for 
extras in the current month; first, because 
it is difficult and they have to keep a close 
watch on the building, and, secondly, be- 
cause they really want to see how much 
the contract has cost them at the end be- 
fore they are committed to the final 
account, 





VARIATION ORDER SHEET AS USED BY ; 
MR, BENNETT'S OFFICE. 


In other words, we have arrived at a 
slipshod method of running contracts by 
which the keen competitive tender has be- 
come too keen and the contract conditions 
are too loose. The builder relies upon 
making up his losses by claiming extras, 
but he should have to declare the whole 
of his claims for extra cost month by 
month and be precluded from claiming any 
more at the end of the story. Until we 
tighten up our contracts on the month-to- 
month running we cannot hope to control 
the cost of running contracts, still less can 
we hope to eliminate the bad tender, the 
tender from the man who puts in a low 
price to get the contract. If as a profes- 
sion we run our contracts so tightly that 
it is not once in a hundred times that 
there are loopholes for the builder to claim 
an extra, I am sure the benefit gained will 
be immense. 

I should like to say that in considering 
the substance of what I have said this 
evening I am indebted to a group of archi- 
tects whom I asked te assist me—namely, 
Mr. Howitt, Mr. Tait, Mr. Macdonald, 
Mr. Bunch, Mr. Tiltman, and Mr. Michael 
Waterhouse. Their advice was of very 
great value. 


‘* The Builder” Prizes, University 
College, London. 

The Builder Prizes this year have been 
awarded to the following’ students: 
Senior—Miss Odette M. D. Winter, 45, 
Elmwood-road, Chiswick, W.4; Junior— 
divided between Miss A. B. Harter, 
Dodnash Priory, Bentley, Suffolk, and 
Miss F. H. Hughes, Cardrons, Dunblane, 
Perthshire. 
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THE M.O.H. PRIME COST 
FORM OF CONTRACT 
By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C. 


As a result of the war, various new 
Forms of Contract have been brought into 
use for the building industry. Conse- 
quently the ‘‘ Lump Sum,” “ Fixed,” and 
**Entire’’ Forms of Contract have been 
very generally put into cold storage for 
the present. The main reason for the 
issue of these new forms has been the need 
to meet emergency rules and regulations. 
On issuing these, it has been stated that 
their use was only intended to cover the 
emergency period, after which the older 
Forms could be used again. 

The first of the new Forms was that 
known as the ‘‘ Prime Cost plus Profit” or 
‘* Prime Cost Plus.’”? This was followed 
by the ‘‘ Target’? Form; and, finally, the 
‘* Schedule Price’? Form was resurrected 
and slightly modified. Now the Minister 
of Health has issued a new variation of 
the old ‘‘ Prime Cost’’ Form of Contract 
which, it is stated, has been agreed with 
the Ministry of Works, the War Damage 
Commission, and the National Federation 
of Building Trade Employers. It is to be 
used by local authorities in England and 
Wales for the repair of war damage to 
dwellings. The ‘‘ Prime Cost’”’ method 
has not proved satisfactory in the past, 
but Ministries have decided that, alterna- 
tively, the other methods required more 
preliminary work causing such delay as is 
impossible kag, the emeregncy. How- 
ever, many in the industry regard their 
action as retrograde, and involving expen- 
diture which, compared with that incurred 
under other methods, is very great. 

We recall that, in 1939, the Ministry of 
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Home Security, when issuing for the guid- 
ance and use of Local Authorities in Great 
Britain a Form of Prime Cost Contract for 
Emergency Work, stated that ite issue was 
necessitated ‘by the emergency, and that 
it was a form of contract, the use of 
which should be discontinued as soon as 
convenient, by local authorities, in favour 
of the ‘‘ Lump Sum”’ Form, as the latter 
had proved its superiority by long trial. 

The use of the ‘‘ Prime Cost’? Form 
can only be recommended in the special 
circumstances of the employer finding him- 
self unable to furnish beforehand exact 
information of his requirements. 

It would appear to many experts that 
the experience gained in the last five years 
by local authorities of ‘‘ first-aid’’ repairs 
of war damage should constitute a suffi- 
cient basis for the drafting of a ‘‘ Schedule 
of Prices” for use with a -‘‘ Schedule 
Price’? Form of Contract. So that it 
would appear necessary to search further 
for a reason for the issue of the new 
‘Prime Cost’”’ Form; and, as forms go, 
there is little room for comment or criti- 
cism of its provisions. A local authority 
is given power to enter into a contract 
with a builder for a first period of three 
months, and to renew the contract subse- 
quently ‘for a successive period of three 
months. 

The builder is to provide all labour, 
materials,’ plant, consumable stores and 
services, haulage and works; he is also to 
provide sub-traded and_ sub-contract 
works; and such works are to be carried 
out under the supervision of a superintend- 
ing officer. This officer must be a ‘‘ quali- 
fied assistant engineer or surveyor and 
responsible for the design and execution 
of the work.” 

The responsibility for all plant’ and 
materials lies on the builder, who is there- 
by put in the position of a bailee; hence 
the builder is to be paid on a prime 
cost and percentage basis; and this. pay- 
ment is regulated by an agreed choice of 
one of two alternative clauses: offered’ in 
br Form, namely, ‘‘ Insurances ’’ 12A and 
2B ' : 


' First Schedule.—Prime cost is defined 
as including the cost of :— : 

(1) Labour (excluding all head office 
staff) ; 

(2) Materials ; ‘ 

_(3) Plant, consumable stores and ser- 
vices ; ; 

(4) Haulage ; 3 

(5) Sub-Trades ; 

(6) Sub-Contracts ; 

(7) Insurances (see First. Schedule). 

Second Schedule.—This provides ' de- 
tailed percentage additions where Clause 
12A (see note) is operating in respect to 
direct works, on sub-trades, on analogous 
sub-trades, on sub-contracted. works. . 

Third Schedule.—Similarly and alterna- 
tively, this provides detailed percentage 
additions where 12B is operating, in 
respect to direct works on sub-trades, on 
analogous sub-trades, and on _ sub-con- 
tracted work, 

The form of contract includes the usual 
clauses as to superintendence, quality, of 
materials and workmanship; injury to 
persons, property and things; certificates ; 
fair wages, etc. 

The local authority has power to pro- 
vide labour and materials, provision being 
made for adjustment therefore between 
the parties to the contract (see Clause 17). 

Finally, we noté that provision. is made 
for arbitration in cases of a dispute, or 
differences arising; but first, a decision in 
writing on the point.in dispute must be 
given by the superintending officer. The 
question of fair wages, etc. (Clause 24) is 
not arbitrable. Any dispute under 
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Schedules I, II, III above must be re- 
ferred to the Ministry of Health for sub- 
mission to the War Damage Commission, 
whose decision is to be final, 

It is difficult to understand the discrimi- 
nation making this last category of dis- 
putes unarbitrable. The form, as already 
stated, is agreed by the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers. 

The reactions of the small builder re- 
main to be seen. 

What is so often overlooked by em- 
ployers under building contracts is that 
they are bound to give to builders such 
facilities as will enable them to carry out 
the work advantageously to themselves. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


New Types of Houses. 

Mx. Astor asked the Minister of Works 
whether he would arrange for specimens 
of new types of houses, designed by 
private firms and bodies, to be erected at 
Northolt to enable Members of Parlia- 
ment and others interested to compare 
the various types. : 4 

Mr. Sanpys said that the policy hitherto 
adopted had been to allow trade federations 
to erect at Northolt prototypes of houses 
suitable for general use. He was pre- 
pared to consider some extension of these 
facilities to private firms. 

Mr. Astor: Will the Minister realise 
that the position is very difficult at the 
moment? People have to go all over the 
country to see these important new de- 
velopments, and it would immensely help 
us if they could all be brought together. 

Mr. Sanpys: I agree. I am, of course, 
in favour of making comparisons of these 
various new types as easy as possible for 
those concerned, but there is some limit 
to the number of houses we can build on 
this one site. 

Masor Markkuam asked the Minister of 
Works whether he would take steps to 
ensure that inefficient and smoke-pro- 
ducing es were excluded from 
post-war houses, by requiring that all 
appliances to be installed should be type- 
tested by the fuel research station prior 
to adoption by any local authority or 
private builder. 

Mr. Hicks said that arrangements, both 
in tegard to research and development 
and for the testing of domestic fuel 
appliances were being worked out by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power and the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, in close contact with his 
Ministry, but the difficulties of setting 
up a complete testing organisation on 
these lines during the war would be 
realised. 


London War Damage. 

Mr. Astor asked the Minister of Works 
whether he would take steps to study the 
methods used by the American troops 
engaged in demolition and repair in 
London; and in all respects where their 
methods proved speedier than our own 
would he take steps to have them 
adopted. 

R. SANDYs said that in this matter, as 
in so many others, we and our American 
Allies were pooling our knowledge and 
experience. 

Mr. E. WatkDEN: Will the Minister 
again examine this question? Is it not 
unfair to suggest that the Americans are 
teaching our workers anything? They 
have the best tackle possible, but they 
are not plastering houses or putting in 
windows, which are essential to 
Londoners. 

Mr. Sandys: I think they are all 
getting on very well together, and I regret 
any attempt to make invidious com- 
parisons. 

Mr. AstorR: Without making any in- 
vidious comparisons, is there any truth 
in the suggestion that we are short of the 
mechanical equipment ? 

Mr. Sanpys: ‘So far as I know, there 
is no shortage of mechanical equipment. 
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I have had no complaints from local 
authorities that there is a shortage of 
such equipment—excavators, mechanical 
shovels and so forth. But one must use 
this heavy equipment sparingly. It 
cannot be used on prs | type of job, 
otherwise we run the risk of destroying 
valuable material which could otherwise 
be salvaged. 

CaptaIN GamMMans asked the Minister of 
Works if any decision had yet been 
reached regarding the employment of 
German prisoners on the repair of bomb 
damage and the clearance of bombed 
sites in preparation for rebuilding. 

Mk. Sandys said that bomb damage 
repairs had to be carried out by small 
groups of men working in private houses. 
This was, therefore, not a suitable task 
for German prisoners. The clearance of 
bombed sites was a_ different matter. 
Italian prisoners were being employed on 
this work. If necessary, the use of 
Germans would be considered. 

In reply to Sim A. Knox, Mr. ToMLIn- 
SON, Parliamentary Secretary, M.O.L.N.S., 
replied that men becoming redundant in 
war industry who were available for 
transfer to the building trade were trans- 
ferred to it. Training courses in the 
building trades were at present available 
for men who were disabled, and arrange- 
ments were in hand for providing train- 
ing courses for the non-disabled as soon 
as the man-power situation permitted. 


Expenditure on Building. 

Mr. Attire, the Lord President of the 
Council, in reply to Mr. Satt, said that 
before the war the annual expenditure on 
building in Great Britain was of the order 
of £400,000,000. In a peace-time year after 
the war if 1,250,000 men were in the indus- 
po this figure could rise to about 
£700,000, 
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PROTECTING [RURAL 
ENGLAND 
C.P.R.E. MEETING. 


THe annual general meeting of the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England was held at the B.I.B.A. on 
December 19. Proressorn Patrick ABER- 
CROMBIE, who presided, said that the 
beauty of the countryside was very 
dependent on a prosperous agriculture. It 
was essential to do as little damage as 
possible to agricultural land, and he hoped 
the old practice of choosing land for de- 
velopment irrespective of its, agricultural 
value was a thing of the past. 

Mr. Rosert Hupson, Minister of Agri- 
culture, in the course of an address, said 
that during the past five years 800,000 
acres of agricultural land—most of it the 
best land—had been taken for airfields, 
factories, defence works, and other pur- 
poses arising out of the war. 

This was one of a series of post-war pro- 
blems which, he indicated, affected agricul- 
ture. Housing would be the major 
problem—hundreds of thousands wanted 
quickly for town and country. Sites must 
be found—in a great many cases on agri- 
cultural land—and it would be his con- 
cern to see that sites wherever possible 
should be on land which could be released 
without undue harm to agriculture. More 
often than not the better agricultural land, 
usually flat and well-drained, was con- 
sidered most suitable for building, or at 
any rate the cheapest for the purpose. 

Following upon a recent visit to Bir- 
mingham and the Black Country he 
inquired about plans for cleaning up this 
grim landscape and also those for new 
houses. As a result his Department pro- 
duced plans showing that all the houses 
required by the 19 local authorities in the 
area could be provided without trespassing 
on a single acre of the countryside; and at 
the same time most of the worst eyesores 
would be obliterated. It seemed almost too 
good to be true. 

This was not primarily his job. Plan- 
ning was for the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, housing for the Minister 
of Health. He was only concerned to 
point out that by adopting such methods 
they could save large tracts of rural 


Britain. 
OBITUARY 


Alfred Drury, R.A. 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. 
Alfred Drury, R.A., at his home at Wim- 
bledon, on December 24, at the age of 
88. Am all-round sculptor, he was most 
in demand for sculpture in relation to 
architecture. He studied art first in the 
Oxford School of Art and then at 
South Kensington, where he was taught 
drawing by Moody, a follower of Stevens: 
he also came under the good influence of 
Dalou, whom he afterwards followed to 
Paris, where, from 1881 to 1885, he worked 
in the Frenchman’s studio as assistant. In 
1885 he had his first work in the Academy, 
a terra-cotta group called ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Silenus,’’ and from that time onwards 
he was constantly employed. A good deal 
of his earlier public work was done for 
Leeds. Examples of his architectural sculp- 
ture in London are nine panels and the 
figures of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, 
St. Michael, St. George, and Inspiration 
and Knowledge on the front of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum ; eight groups of 
figures on the exterior of the War Office; 
and the four bronze figures on Vaux- 
hall Bridge. The emblems of South Africa 
on the gate pillars of the Victoria Memorial 
are also his. 
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Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 
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C- 
yf T Plus 2d. per working day. t Plasterers 2/14. { Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/73. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. 
» § Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/— per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
3 F Nore.—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowances. 
4 Women’s RATES.—In all districts throughout the country the basic rate of wages for women engaged on craft processes is 1/64 per hour after the conclusion 
a , of a probationary iod of three months. During the probationary period the rate of wages is first month 1/0} per hour, second month 
I 1/24 per hour, third month 1/44 per hour. For all women carrying out work other than on craft processes, 1/3 per hour. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 21. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices 


for smaller quantities ex merchant’s warehouse will of course be higher. 


Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at 


the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


BRICKS, &c. 


and p mu 
ib. In addition, there will be 
Levy under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of 
per 1,000. Site in 
London London 
Rated Area, North 
2 in. Pho 


pecs Stations of mes 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only per 1,000 ener 
monthly account. 





eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee) 


‘Le SSS2S": 
pe 





..10 Biles cs <cineidwed's i 
(ondon Stns.). Add 124% to Prices. 
Ivory D’ble Str’tch’rs .. 38 10 
D’ble Headers .. 35 10 
© One side&two ends 39 10 
29 10 0 Twosides&one end 40 10 


Py nd 


cooor 


Squints ...... 00 

Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 

and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 

App Levy on Bricks, 3/- per 1,000 except Glazed 


PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area. 
12 miles radius Charing Cross. 
HoiLitow CLay PARTITION BLOCKS. 
mdon Brick Company. 


Minimum Lorry Loads. Keyed. s. d. 

FF ESR. SEES: 5c cae s Senden oaks 29 
- ge so a eee en eee Oe 3 0 
A ‘a ht web eeuns sve eNbwieck ss : ' 
Halt Blocks add 2s. per ).rd super to above prices. 
= d neta To 3" ae 39 

yd. sup. peryd.sup. .. ; 
i. se Sat at gd Ou CEE BE 49 
CRANHAM TERRA COTTA 
Size 12 x 9 x 2” per yd. super......sccccccece 2.9 
Size 12x9x24” ,, ES 2 Fs BE SA 3 0 
Size 12x9x3* ,, uh Fee TER wee weneee ss a. ER 
eT Ee DT ig aE Peg en oe eee 4 1 
Kevep Two SIDES. 
EL © @ ee ye OE Dy i ee ee 
B29 OV ccc 3. .0 . Wedaess..ccad 4:1 
Per Few super d/d. Sg on site, London. 


for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth 


STONE. 

BaTH STONE.—Delivered i- railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R. 5 ee 

Breer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 

Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft. cube 

vered free on rail Nine Elms, 
Se’ ied approximate size one way, id. per 
cubic 


extra, selected eppeoneaely 
three A nl or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 
PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine. Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R. .... per ft. cube 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 
SRG Se0s se Kahn wes sae per ft. cub. 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Nore.—id. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 

‘Woop STONE— 

F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 
Random blocks from 10ft.and over P.ft.cb. 

Sawn two sides 

Sawn three or four sides a 

York. STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London, 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
30 ft. super) per ft. super 

6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
dom sizes) 

2 in. to 23 in. sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes) (paving 

a Oe ee 

Harp York— 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

Scrappled random blocks . per ft. cube 

6 in. _— — sides landings to sizes (under 

per ft. super 


Pius 2d. 
both sides. 


7) 
e 


ee w& 





” 


Seer eee ereeeee 


ft. 
in. rubbed t two sides, ditto 
4 : sawn two sides slabs (random” 
sizes 


eee eee eeeeeeeeeees 


ditto .... 





CAST STONE. 
Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 
cube : Plain, 3; Moulded, 12s. 6d. 
Small section cills and copings, 15s. 
SAND. 
11s. 6d. per yd. 
10s. 0d. ,, ,, | delivered 
oN miles 
13s.0d. ,, ,, pradius 
10s. 6d. ,, ,, | Padding- 
rick 16s. 0d. ,, ,, | ton. 
Pan Breeze ........-+ 10s: C8, «wv 
CEMENT. 

Best British Portland Cement. Standard foster, 
tion, delivered London area d 
6 ton loads and upwards site .... per ton oi 0 
1 00 G ROMS BHO oo cccccccccsceccccccccce 214 0 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots Seahaies by ee 

* Ferrocrete” Rapid Hardening Cement— 

6 ton loads and upwards site ............ 217 0 
8 00 G ROMS BOO ov acccecococsccccccccccce k ie Ie 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots Se fee RM 14 6 


“* Aquacrete ’’ Water Repellent, ‘ * Blue Circle ” 
cement, . per ton on ordinary “ Blue 
Circle ” prices. 

“ Colorcrete” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured rapid 
Hardening Portland Cement in 6-ton lots 

“ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- 
ing to colour, from Pe to £15 10s. per ton. 

* Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement (in 
free: paper WAGE) Gs Siicccessccscceice 

Under one ton rcwt. 

417" Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 
Delivered Site London Area in 6 ton lots 
and upwards 0 
Plus packages at current prices. 

Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra 1s 

Nore.—Jute sacks charged 35s. 6d. nett per ton 
(20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. 

Less than one ton Is. 94d. nett each. 

Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- 
dition within two weeks. 


£ s.° d, £ s.d. 
Roman Cement 8 16 0 Keene’. aman ead 7 % 0 
Parian Cement 7 @ Pink 6100 
Cementone Colours for cement according to tints, per 
cwt. from £3 5s. 0d. 


a2 -$ 
3 


NO 


1 
01 


3 11 
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SLATES. 


First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 


Per 1, £ sd 8. 

rd et ae 4612 6 18by10.. .... 2412 6 
24 Se | oe ee ree 23 0 
22 OSE . ccces 3415 © 16by10 ...... 22 8 0 
20 BY B2 i ce.cc00 33 10 O 16by8........ 17 0 0 
20 by 10. ok 6.2 30 15 0 
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3 in. ditto 
2 in. self-faced random flags. . per ya. ” super 














PLASTER. 
i £'s. d. 
Coarse, Pink .. 4 2 6 Sirapite, Coarse 4 li 6 
» White ..410 0 ,, Finish 419 6 
Pioneer ... oe BT 
Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London Area. 
Best eee Blue iow 4 Stone ne 310 
Lias ee ee | k Lime .... 3 1.0 
Granite Chippings2 00 Saptey ag -. 3 1540 
NoTE.—Sacks are charged 1s. 9d. each, and credited 


Is. 6d. if o> soap in good condition within three 
months, carriage paid. 

Stourbridge teal in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d., 6ton 
lots at railway depot. 


Delivered at London rate stations in full wad loads 


of not less than 6 toms..............+. r 1,000 
f.o.r. London 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 
Staffordshire district ...........+++-. 00 
Ditto Seahusiae’’ ME secccessecte pene 
Ornamental ditto ...........seeeeeeee 814 0 
Hip and valley tiles—Hand-made ........ 17 0 
r dozen) —Machine-made 16 0 

HARD WOOD. 


1 INCH AND UP THICK. 


Average price for prime quality ne cube. 

“ee 8 s. d. 

Dry English Wainscot Billets .. 16 8 to 018 0 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot... 17 0 to 1 0 0 
Dry Cuba Mahogany logs 21 0 to 1 40 
Square-ed; Honduras Mahogany eben 16 6 
Log Cut Honduras >. span Cae gawe ee 017 6 
American Figured Oak .... cc ccccvcces 013 0 
Cg eS eee 012 6 
I oo cldin de ccrsccssep) cues 013 0 
MEE Soc Seles cécecccsescess 012 6 
MGs Daewoo s bs di dewels dress cay esate 015 6 
American Whitewood .............-00+- 012 6 
African Whitewood .............secees- 8 0 
MiPeicate DERNOGIGY ase sc cece cccccccces 011 O 
ARTRNAM WIRMME  ecccccccescccs depuis 019 0 
POE 15.65 cbc vse cvecenas 012 6 
Best Scotch glue .............. percwt. 5 0 O 
DI hid 0 ks 0 cicikadec es per gallon 1 2 0 

SOFT WOOD. 


MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
Minimum. Maximum. 


oe in imported sizes qa. £.@ 4. 
2 in. by 3 in. to4in. by llin. 47 00 58 0 O 
PLANED BOARDS. 
PRIME CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
Per standard. 
€s8 d 
fn ee AD Re ee ee 71 0 0 
1 in by 9 in. Per square. 
s ¢. 
1 in. a Ober Togs -...:..0's's'. cv evs ives 56 3 
DZ IM. GMO, os reeceresccvsccescccsocece 70 6 
1 in. deal and grooved .....ccccccccess 36 3 
FED Wan cc litcastecnes scccteubetves 70 6 
MATCHING per square. 
8s. d. 
Pea thst s.<cloltaceogiveservesncavaee 4 3 
MME Gest cbece dos tecceceacteoedteeee 45 0 
ES ee ee ae eee crredeeve 59 oO 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
eee | eee na 


S.D. Biscocks CrutcH Heap, FOR IRON 
in. In, 
33/- 51/- per doz. 
ToiLeT Bip Cocks For IRON. 


4 in. 2 in 
T2f/- per doz. 
Ss. D. Stop Cocks FOR ergs 


+ in. i- lin. Ijin. 14in. in. 
33/5 86/— 209/— 281/- ites doz. 
Ds WITH Two UNIONS FoR LEAD. 
s in. Zin. lin. 1Ifin. 14in. 2in. 
45/- 71/6 123/- 240/— 372/— 624/- per doz. 
Dous_e Nut Somme EWS. 
4in. Zin. lin. 1} in. in. 2 in. 
5/6 6/8 I1/— 24/- se 56/— per doz. 
Heavy y~teet: foe VALVES. 
sin. Zin. lin. 1 14 in 
72/- 115/- 144/- 288/- 384/— per doz. 
CAPS AND EWS. 
1fin. 14in. 2in. Zin. 3 in. 4 in. 
14/— 18/6 25/9 45/3 64/9. 71/6 per doz. 
Brass SLEEVES. 
1fin. 2in. Zin. Zin. 4in. 
a A ad = 37/- 46/- per doz 
LeaD T 1TH BRASS CLEANING SCREW: 

146 Ibs ary x x oie. ie ae a ge wee 7 ibs. 
Lead P. 26/- 34/- 55/- 92/- per doz. 
Lead S 34/- 41/- 67/- 115/- per doz. 


SoLDER.—Plumbers’, 1/7. Tinmen’s, 2/1. Blow pipe 


2/6 per Ib. 


* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for THE BuILpeR, and is copyright. 
The aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should remem by those 
who make use of this information. Prices are subject 
to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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FRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 
METALS. 


Jomsts, Girpers, &C., to LONDON STATION = TON— 


RS. Joists, cut and fitted ............ 00 

Compound QING ic agscccctes 26 10 0 
Stanchions .......... 0 

Se Rook Werte esisis BEtici co vs «ha zane 3710 O 


poe mpl neg prices are for standard pieces and not 
ieces of an awkward nature. 

MILD EEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per 

Diameter. £ * . Diameter. a '@;' 4. 

Meawaehe 2115 0 


23 
‘ia aebeuees 22 13. 0 0 ian 25> 6 
ROUGHT TUBES AND rtnam 
Deliveries from works, 
Deliveries from London stock further ai gross. 
en Ad 


Tubes. Tubul 
+ {6° 


7/5" typo 4° /2” Pas 


% % % 
Light weight = 4 SiS 
Heavy weight Re a4 41 r- 
aa lightweight” ye 2 — 30 = 
jalv. heavyweight 20 30 

“uber and and one oinet ee inclusive, eo extra 
° 

Fittings. "he. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 

Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
ee Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 





“CL HALF-RounpD GutTTers—London Prices ex 
Works,.per yd. in 6 ft. oat. Stop 
utters. 





2/5 4 
-. 2/i 2/5 11d. 
RAIN WATER PIPES. 


Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
. Stock angles. 
Zim. coccccccccccccccce 2/ 1/7 2/4 
MEM cast raeder steeds 2/6 1/98 2/9} 
S| SeetGmedeeteunes oe 2/11 2/3 3/5 
SEES Cceoneetetess sceve 3/54 2/8 3/il 
WE scsececashaacetee 4/0 3/3 4/9 
NETT PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatrp Sou Pures—London Prices, ex Stock. 


Per yd. in 6 fts. pe. Bends. Branches 
Zim. ce ceceevescregers 3/94 2/7t 3/2 
Zh iM. oc cccceccccvceees 4/5 2/10 = 3/114 
3 Mh. ce ecccrceccccccecs 4/9 3/2 4/84 
Sh iO. ...cccceceoccccnse 4/10 3/114 5/52 
GB codices an 44 onsen 5/34 4/5 6/3¢ 
L.C.C. Coatep Drain 
cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in b 
3 in. OD Peielececes 6/0 7/3 11/6 
4 in. eS eae 8/7 8/2 14/5 
5 in. : a Ti eksiess 10/7 14/9 22/3 
6 in. ae See 12/9 17/0 29/8 
Gaskin, iss per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in ee, 
™, Beene Pe Merchant nets 
g wa.siuxtign owigear site dabast ogee 0 
inces, Staffordshire Marked Bars .... 7: 2110 O 
ae ee erry ore 1915 0 
Se See SEOOUD... 0 sn. +0ccuinnsciesaeeme 110 0 


2 
Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 








gauge 2417 6 
24 — ae ae 
26 gaug 17 6 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, 
gauge 27 0 O 
24 — 27 10 O 
28 15 0 
Games Flat Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 
gauge 28 10 0} 
24 gauge 29 0 0} 
26 gauge +. @ 
Per ton 
Ss. 
Cut Nails, 3 in. andtpp .......ce ence wee 28 10 0 


Att Nett. 

Metat Wrtnpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 
complete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4. 
to 2s. 7d. per foot super. 


PAINTS, &c. - or oe 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. per gallon 0 7 8 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .... a 08 0 
Genuine White Lead (free kegs) cwt. 399 
Genuine White Lead Paint (tins free) = 110 3 
Genuine Red Lead ............ 214 0 
Linseed Oil Putty (free packages) py - ¢ 3) 
Cee PORE ..cc. cee (free packages) ,, 14 9, 
Size, XD quality ............ fkn. 0 4 9 


Turpentine substitute can be obtained and prices 
vary according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from November 1. Every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classification A Al 
Craftsmen ..... ods 2/2 2/15 
Labourers «ie 1/84 1/8} 
Aberdeen ........ A | Dumfriesshire ....A2 
decavedde'e A Dundee ..........A 
$ ahi Aarest B Dunoon ..........A4 
Berwickshire ...... A2 Enat Piftiicn dics. A 
Bridge of Allan ....A East Lothian ...... A 
Broughty Ferry ....A Edinburgh ........ A 
Clackmannanshire. A FIRGRRG « cccoecee 
Doune..... 020600600 a Forfarshire ........ AG 
Dunblane ........ CEG 5 o.. od esi ou A 
Dumbartonshire ..A ee A 
Dumffies ........ Al We cc caa cas A 








*This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/11; Carpenters, 1/11 ; 
but 2/0} is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 
The information given in this table is copyright. Rates of wages in England aod 








A2 A3 

2/1 2/04 

1/73 1/74 
Inverness... .......- > 
Inverurie ........ Al 
Kinross-shire ...... A 
Lanarkshire ..... A 
paiiothie Stedua A 
PY Me and Naira’ 3 
| er 7 
Peeblesshire ...... A2 








Slaters, us Plumbers, a/tlds, Plasterers, 2/- 
"Painters, 1 1 and Labourers, i/ 
Wales are given on page 19 








VARNISHES, &c. 







Per gallon. 
£ a .G 
a RR Outside 016 0 
PN Ge! Sitbduscck vache? A 018 0 
MN COMM inci ccdid eos decccta A 100 
oe east. Pr ae ed ae 1 2 ; 
ale MONOD a 05:0 oak wee o ‘ ~ 1 
Best te ee hee are pa 114 0 
PROOE WORE. Ges icccccccoces Inside 1 0 0 
Fine Pale Paper... .ccccscccce « 100 
Fine Copal Cabinet............ pS 140 
Fine Copal Flatting............ - 726 
Hard Drying Oak ............ ie 100 
Fine Hard Drying TU cascoccu B eS 
Fine Copal Varnish............ S 1 2 6 
Pale Mb ida dase Baan "i 114 0 
Best Ge oss tinned - 1 4 6 
Best Japan Gold Size ........ ye 114 6 
Bent Wises Waves isi inks ow cdidiolsdus 012 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water).. se 86M: 0 
PN IIE 6 og cna Sats wagtne 0 9 6 
Bertin Binc® .... «2:00 016 0 
Knotting (patent) ..... 017 0 
French and Brush Polish. . 014 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene ......... O11 6 
LEAD, &c. 

Per ton 

(Delivered in London.) £ % 
Leap.—Sheet. English, 4 lb. and up ...... 38 0 0 
Pige 0-CG secre veviceseneRuncvins 40 5 0 
RRR Ee Fe rie eK: 445 0 
Comes PIDs : 2. PS oy 5 0 ASTD ge 49 5 0 


Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 


cwt. extra. 
Old lead, ex London area, Vel 8 0 0U 
as Males. 3.) Goi per ton 











Fatent Koot 
GLAZING 


The of 
Hall Mark Craftsmanship 


Actual manufacturers 
of patent glazing. 
Lantern and Skylights, 
Metal Windows, etc. 


AYGEE L!?. 


Metal Window Maaufacturers, 
light Steel Constructional Engineers. 
100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 


Ring: Waterloo 6314 














THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


BARGEDDIE.—Large piggery buildings to 
be erected at Drumpark, for which the archi- 
tects and measurers are James Davidson & 
Son, 6, Academy-st., Coatbridge. 

GLASGOW.—Alterations pee additions, for 
which the architects are John Keppie & Hen- 
derson, 26, Blythswood-sq., Glasgow. 


NEW INVENTION 


Concrete Members for Building. 

Mr. A. J. McLean, of 20a, Lewis 
Dwellings, Warner- road, 8.E.5, took out 
in 1937 a provisional patent for casing re- 
inforced concrete walls in situ in such 
a manner as to produce any desired joint 
appearance in the finished wall. Mr. 
McLean has now invented a development 
relating to concrete members for use in 
building, such as arch members, lintels, 
niches, fireplaces and similar parts which 
can be precast, with a joint appearance, 
and subsequential erection in place. He 
is prepared to sell licences. 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 
Per ft. super. 
da. 
ceanviensacdemeeith ddiabod saa «466 dame 34 
Ms Clear or ““R” quality........csscececes 5 
GRO = ss cactenncdés caqpadesdasqvdsesetece 6k 
BPG cow vbdddectacnecavecustiovese deaqsueese 8% 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., tN CUT SIZES. 





Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Rolled plate, Fin... .scccccsccccscesesoscecs 63d. 
Rough vast double rolled, ¥ in.......... aseene Aa 
Rough cast double rolled, PT sdccceene écadeed 7 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white........ seve 
Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted .......... 
ROMEd SHOE. on co ccc cnccvocisccnsiconssooneee 
Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 

Reeded, $ in. thick ........eeeeeeseeeeee 
Rolled plate is the same price as rough cas: double 
rolled. 
Per f.. 
s. d. 
Wire Rolled, 3 in. thick ....cscccccscccecess O 
Wire Cast, } in. thick .........+ SPORE! 
GAGE WMG OE  o cadcccancccccccescees OO 
“Calorex” Sheet, 21 _ «deabe Jibdebbdondics a @ 
a 32 OZ,.ccccccccececcescese 4 YU 
a Cast, $ in. thick. nf ~ 0 % 
” »  Yin.thick ..... ; : 2 
Non Actinic Glass, $ in. thick . 0 %% 
Pe és ss in. thick . « 5.6 
= pe vs Sie. 2 Sica das oe 
A” GLASS. Per ft. 
“Vita” Plate Glas, about yy in. thick— a a 
To 7 ft. super...... sb eudedtncehee< eseste's © 
Gees? fe. coe padhectinccengeutes cceuie © 
“Vita” S) Glass, about 18/20 oz. ........ 2 0 
Cathedral “ Vita” Glass : 
4 in. thickness .......... ehendes sacdace a2 © 
Willis is at -acengandhe Ue tgtuandine ences: » © 
%& in. Gestsie Wired “ Vita” Glass ...... rhs aT 
GLASS rao s. d. 
PB. 1—8 in. x bor rob eose 2 9 cach nee 
P.B. 2—52 in. x in. oosei (2 tO by 
P.B. 3—73 in. x7: in. ia. .... 3.6 i 
P.B, 32—7# in. x7. in. 3 6 e 
Radiused Corner Bricks to mesch ao with— 
PE Boo ca ccvovovccdsbscccccccccs a 6each nase 
P.B. 3 ccccccccccccces Giicdideics GH JS 
PR SEs viiscdsicn virion © = 
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TIMBER HUTMENTS FROM 


THE U.S.A. 
STATEMENT BY 8.1.N.C. 

Tue Building Industries National Coun- 
cil have issued a statement with regard 
‘to the importation by the Government 
‘from the United States of America of 
some 10,000 second-hand timber huts or 
bungalows (as a first instalment) from the 
now redundant munitions centres in that 
country. The Council state that they re- 
gard this action with grave disquiet and 
concern for the following reasons :— 

(1) Use of Shipping Space.—If the same 
shipping space involved in this decision 
was afforded to the importation of build- 
ing timbers, it is likely that an even 
greater number than 10,000 such bunga- 
lows or huts would be made for the 
same volume of shipping space. It is 
to be remembered also that with the low 
volume per head of water supply prevail- 
ing in this country, such timber houses 
can safely be erected only in rural areas. 

(2) The Absence of Known Housing 


Standards.—There are grounds for an. 


assumption that these particular huts 
will be even more below ordinary stan- 
dards of housing in this country than the 
Portal bungalow. The Council regard this 
possible further lowering of the already 
sub-standard. housing proposals as a 
matter of grave national concern. 

(3) Home Resources for Pre-assembly 
Building Production.—Importation of huts 
on a large scale must have effects on the 
production resources in this country. 
Manufacturers in this country have virtu- 
ally been asked by H.M. Government to 
organise peak production of materials and 
unit-elements of the Portal and other 
types of temporary bungalows. Manifestly 
if importation from America continues on 
a considerable scale the market for such 
materials and elements will rapidly dis- 
appear. Neither these manufacturers nor 
the makers of other building materials 
similarly affected, nor the industry as a 
whole (professional, employers and opera- 
tives) have been given an inkling of the 
scope of the Government’s scheme—how 
many huts are coming, how long the im- 
portation will continue, whether fitments 
are included, what processes will be neces- 
sary on reaching this country, etc. If the 
importation extends from hutments to 
prefabricated housing fittings, that may 
also have the effect of closing down types 
of manufacture in this country which will 
be vital to the long-term programme of 
reconstruction of houses of normal pro- 
“a ae a 

ossible Increased Cost of Site 
Works.—There is good reason to believe 
that the character of these imported huts 
is such that the preliminary site works. 
i.e., land paths, drains and fences, will 
involve expenditure out of proportion to 
their low-standard temporary life and 
greater even im comparison with those 
needed by the Portal bungalows. 





An Announcement. 

FiicHt-Lieut. G. F. C. Caswett, having 
been invalided out of the Royal Air 
Force, is resuming his duties as manag- 
ing director of Caswell Cranes and 
Erection, Ltd., at Grove Works, Hammer- 
smith, W.6. 


Building Firm’s Removal to New Offices. 

Messrs. Taylor Woodrow, Ltd., 
announce that they have moved their 
London offices to 10, Park-street, W.1 
(just behind Grosvenor House). They are 
in occupation of the complete building 
at this new address, the increased space 
available having been needed for some 
time to deal with the continued develop- 
ment of their business. 


THE BUILDER 


OFFICIAL® NOTIFICATIONS 


War Damage Cost of Works. 

A conference between representatives 
of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, the Ministry of Works, 
and the War Damage Commission has 
considered paragraph 30 (e) of the Com- 
mission’s cost of works pamphlet 
ROD.1, which admits a charge for the use 
of brushes of 2d. per hour on the wages 
of working foremen painters, painters, 
painters’ improvers and apprentices. It 
was agreed that the following explana- 
tion of the paragraph should be issued :— 

“This charge should be calculated on 
the actual number of hours that the 
operatives are employed in the painting 
and on the normal preliminary opera- 
tions of rubbing down and cleaning.” 


Control of Bolts, Nuts, Screws, Washers 
and Rivets. 

The Minister of Supply has made the 
Control of Bolts, Nuts, Screws, Washers 
and Rivets (No. 6) Order, 1944, which 
came into force on December 12. The 
Order increases the maximum price of 
wrought-iron rivets and of small steel 
rivets, and cancels the maximum prices 
of gimlet pointed square-head coach 
screws. Copies may be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office, York House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, or through any book- 
seller, price 1d. (8.R. & O., 1944, No. 1347). 


Discharge Lamp Lighting Control. 

The Ministry of Works announces that 
it is no longer necessary to obtain a 
licence for the installation and use of 
discharge lamp lighting or fluorescent 
lighting. An improvement in the supply 

osition has enabled the Minister of 

orks to revoke the Discharge Lamp 
Lighting (Control) (No. 1) Order, 1943. 

A licence under Defence Regulation 
56A will still be required, however, for 
any wiring or other building work car- 














CROFT ADAMANT 


GRANITE CONCRETE 


SPUN PIPES 





9 in. to 72 in. Diameter 


JUNCTIONS, BENDS, TAPERS, 
MANHOLES, GULLIES 


Particulars and Prices from — 
CROFT GRANITE, BRICK & CONCRETE 
CO. LTD., CROFT, Near LEICESTER. 


Telephones : NARBOROUGH 2261-2-3. 


London Office Transferred to : 
57, ROSBERY AVENUE, LINSLADE, LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 
Telephone : LEIGHTON BUZZARD 3228. 


Branch Office : ALWAYS SPECIFY 
WEST BANK, WIDNES. e 
Telephone: WIDNES 2656-7, 





ADAMANT 
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ried out in connection with such instal- 
jation if the cost of the work, together 
with the cost of any other work carried 
out on the property in the preceding 12 
months, exceeds £100 (£10 in the London 
Civil Defence Region). ‘ ‘ 

The control of condensers used in this 
form of li attng (exercised. by the 
Ministry of tee y) will continue, and 
applications for licences for condensers 
ps8 be made to the Director of Indus- 
trial Equipment, 27, Old Queen-street, 
S.W.1. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues, Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; & YT (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained 


BUILDING 
JANUARY 10. i 
Fife C.C.—Work in various trades for erection 
of central kitchen at High-street, Strathmiglo. 
C. R. Douglas and Son, 15, East Port, Dun- 
fermline. Dep. £1 1s. 


JANUARY 11, a 
Peterborough T.C.—Erection of two additional 
cells at, police station, Milton-st. City E. Dep. 
£ 


2 2s. 
JANUARY 12. : 
Huntingdon ©.C.—Erection and completion 
of police house at Conington-rd., Fenstanton. 
T. H. Longstaff, County A., Walden House, 


Huntingdon, 
JANUARY 13. ; 
+Hastings T.C.—Internal alterations at 14, 
Claremont. S. Little, B. and Water E. 


JANUARY 18. 

Belfast T.C.~—Erection of 84 houses at West 
Circular-road. Architect, Room 15, Floor BE, 
College of Technology, Belfast. Dep. £10 10s. 
to Chief Cashier’s Office, City Hall. 


JANUARY 25. 
Southport C.B.—Demolition and _reconstruc- 
tion of Offices and Mess Room at Transport 
Depot, Canning-rd. B.E. Dep., £1 1s. 


JANUARY 30. 
Oswestry R.D.C.—Sinking second borehole at 
Mardy and carrying out of test. C. B. Barnes, 
E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 1. 
Galway C.C.—Additions to nurses’ home at 
Central Hospital. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


JANUARY 10. 
Birkenhead C.B.—B.E. and 8. 


JANUARY 20. 
Burton-on-Trent C.B.—B.E. and 8. 
Cumberland C.C.—County S. 


JANUARY 27. 
Bootle C.B.—B.E. and §. 
Halifax C.B.—B.E. 

JANUARY 29. 
Merioneth C.C.—County S. 
Sutton-in-Ashfield U.D.C.—S. 


FEBRUARY 5. 
Rhondda U.D.C.—E. and S. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


sett 8EY Povaing and 
Wellington ¢ R.D.C.—Providing and lay- 
ing of approx. 500 lin. yds. of.6 in. ‘dia, glazed 
stone-ware sewer, etc. Ross, Hooper and 
Harvey, Dallas-chbrs., Wilts. 


Dep. £1. 
JANUARY 12. | 
+Stratford-on-Avon T.C.—Provision and lay- 
ing of approx. 840 yds. of 8 in, dia. and 
1,280 yds. of 7 in. dia. cast-iron water mains, 
etc. P. C. Smart, A.M.Inst.C.E., B.B. Dep. £1. 


JANUARY 165. > fy 
East Kesteven R.D.C.—Sinking and lining of 
6-in. borehole, etc. E., Council Offices, North- 
gate, Sleaford. } 
Pontypool U.D.C.—Constructiom of roads and 
sewers. T. Edwards, M.Inst.M.&Cy.E., E. 


8. ep. £5. 

West Somerset Group (Contract No. 1).—Con- 
struction of roads and sewers. J. F. Shellard, 
B.E. and §., St. Paul’s House, Faanton. Dep. 


Chippenham, 


£2 2s. , i 
Spalding R.D.C.—Construction, completion 


and maintenance of approx. 18,920 yds. of 3 in. 
dia. spun-iron pipes, together with sluice valves, 
hydrants and ancillary works. Water E 
Dep. £2. 
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JANUARY 2 
North Lindsey Water Beard.—Sinking 26 in. 
dia. borehole and testing yield of water at 
Carr-la., Hibaldstow, nr. Brigg. W. Farrar, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the Board, Council 
Offices, Scunthorpe. 
JANUARY 25. , 
Cardiff Group (Contract No. 1.).—Construction 


of roads and sewers. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 
FEBRUARY 2. 
Luton T.C.—Construction of roads and 


sewers. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


“Ghiet Architect 1 Assistant, 
*Lincoin T.C. ief Architectura . 
2450 225-2500, plus bonus. Applicants should 
write, quoting EA.1171 XA, Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, Central Register, 
Room 5/17, Sardinia-st., Kingsway, London, 
Pos E.C.—Full-time Studio Master and 
Lecturer in Architectural Subjects. Forms and 
articulars from Chief Ed. Officer, City Ed. 
Officer, 771, George-st., Oxford. (Stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope required.) 


si ieipal College of Techne- 
nchester Municipa sollege 0 
lean tilisinant Lecturer in Building. £300- 
£25-£400, plus war bonus £52. Conditions and 
form from the Registrar, College of Technology, 
er 1. 
came ig JANUARY 17, : 
*Croydon C.B.—(1) Two Senior Architectural 
Assistants; (2) General Architectural Assistant ; 
(3) Architectural Assistant. Forms from B.E. 
ARY 20. 
sensi? 1 — Two Architectural 
Assistants. £365-£415 p.a., plus bonus, £49 8s. 
County A., County Hall, Lewes, Sussex. ‘ 
*Southend-on-Sea E.C.—Full-time Teacher 0 
Carpentry and Joinery and allied subjects Ss 
General Building Course. Forms and Getaild 
from Principal, Municipal College. (Stampe 
and addressed foolscap envelope required) 


ye ae he = in Brickwork 

* hampton C.B.—Lecturer 1 rk. 

yy ye from F. L. Freeman, Chief 
Ed, Office, Civic Centre. 

yt Pain Carpentry and 

*Birmingham €.C.—Full-time it 
dommes “igstructor. Forms and details from 
hi meena Birmingham Central Technical 
ffolk-st., 1. 

CGurten-on-Trent phe BE eae Pg os “tee 

mn: es i 

Applications eo 


*East 


ilding Subjects. { 
somos anf and Director of Education, 
Guild-st., Burton-on-Trent, 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


leester—R.D.C. propose 30 houses at Stud- 
Mh, ‘and 16 at Salford sites. Plans by F. B. 
Andrews & Son, 95, Colmore-row, Birmingham 3. 
Ashton-in-Makerfield.—U.D.C. propose de- 
velopment of North Ashton estate for 1,000 
houses, school, library, shops, etc. ; 
Bakewell.—U.D.C. mrepese. er “es < high- 
depot for motor vehicles, etc. i x 
Sissions. Ltd., 77, St. Mary’s-rd., Sheffield 2, 
propose adaptation of premises for works. 
Barnsley.—T.C. propose two county colleges at 
Kendry and Huddersfield-rd., also extensions 
at Mining and Technical College. at £250,000. 
Beaumaris.—E.C. propose_ primary school at 
Cae Front, Henllys-la.—Licensing Justices 
approved structural alterations at Bull’s 
Head” Hotel for H. W. Thornton Jones, 
Billesdon.—R.D.C. propose appointing Pick, 
Everard, Keay & Gimson, 6, Millstone-la., 
Leicester, as architects for housing schemes. 
Bolton.—T.C. approved rebuilding ‘“ Grapes 
Inn, Blackburn-rd., Astley Bridge, for John 
Hamer, Volunteer Brewery, Bromley Cross.— 
Health Committee propose prefabricated build- 
ing for nurses’ accommodation at Townleys 


ital, Farnworth. 
Neier D.C. appointed W. T. Gough 
(A.), 45, Newhall-st., Birmingham, as architect 


rection of houses. , 
OTTO. approved additions for Benson’s 
Confectionery Co., Ltd. 

Cheshire.—E.C. propose elementary school at 
Irby. 
Chester.—T.C. propose 100 bungalows at 
Circular-dr. : al ; ; 
Chesterfield.—B.S., in conjunction with 
Clifford Bond, architect, 7la, Low Pavement, 
prepared layout of Newbold House estate for 
1,300 houses, shops, schools, etc. 
Chesterfield.—T.C. approved layout plans of 
Newbold estate for houses. Propose develop- 
ment of land at Boythorpe for housing estate. 
Colwyn Bay.—T.C. propose erection of houses 
at Glanywern Farm estate, Mochdre. 
Darlington.—B.E. to prepare plans for crema- 
ium. F 
a to erect . combined 
Union Rooms for men and women students on 
the Palace Green at Durham, at £30,000, and 
a college at Quarry Heads-la., Durham, at 


THE BUILDER 


enton.—St. Paul’s Parochial Council 
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—E.C. propose county college at 





Charch Hall and Institute at Mount Pleasant, 
a 


Halifax.—Baths Committee propose recon- 
structing Woodside swimming-baths, at £7,568, 
It is also proposed to spend £6,500 on future 
improvements. 

Hull.-T.C. propose reconstruction 
Hull baths, at £5,650. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.—T.C. to prepare sites for 400 
houses at West Simonside. Plans by J. 8. 
Weir, B.E. 

Keighley.—T.C. propose 50 
Ingrow. 

Kenilworth.— Youth Committee propose Youth 
Centre. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose erection of pre- 
fabricated building for two additional class- 
rooms at Poulton-le-Fylde. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose 
Audenshaw Grammar school. 

Leicestershire.—E.C. propose alterations at 
Bitteswell school. — 

_Liverpool.—Housing Committee propose erec- 
tion of two experimental houses at Atheneum 
site. Plans prepared for 792 houses at Brook- 
house estate, Huyton. 

Manchester.—Housing Committee propose 500 
houses at Heaton Park and Wythenshawe Park. 


of East 


bungalows at 


extensions at 


—Transport Committee propose structural 
alterations at head office premises. 
Manches' 


an ter.—T.C. ye Extensions and 
additions to works, G. G. Baines (F.), 12, 
Guildhall-st., Preston; conversion of .“‘ Holly 
Royde,” Palatine-rd., Withington, into residen- 
tial educational centre for E.C. 

Manchester.—E.C. propose erection of schools 
at Wythenshawe, Northenden. 

Mansfield.—Mansfield and District General 
Hospital propose conversion of outbuildings ad- 
joining Crow Hill House for extensions.—Wel- 
beck Estates, Ltd., preparing plans for busi- 
ness premises.—Westfield Transport, Ltd., pro- 
om erection of additional garage accommoda- 
ion. 

Market Harborough.—R.D.C. appointed U. G. 
Bott as architect for preparation of plans for 
erection of houses. 

Middlesbrough.—Kitching & Co., 40, Albert- 
rd., Middlesbrough, are architects for erection 
of hotel at Saltersgill-av., for Beverley Bros., 
and also for garage at Roman-rd., for A. Sano, 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. T.C. approved : 
Alterations at ‘‘ Cheshire Cheese ” hotel, Bridge- 
st., for Shrewsbury and Wem Brewery Co., Ltd., 
Wem, Salop.—G. Kennedy prepared plans for 
theatre at Nelson-pl.—E.C. propose; Technical 
High School at Clayton; adaptation of Clayton 
Hall for Girls’ Secondary school; educational 
buildings at Ashfields—F. W. Woolworth, Ltd., 
propose extensions to epee propose 
erection of covered market. ¥ 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Tasker & Child, Trinity- 
bldgs., 25, New Bridge-st., are architects for 
extending workshop for Harding, Son & Co.; 
Simpson & Lawson, Emerson-chbrs., prepared 
Ea for workshop for G. Sinclair & Sons, 


Newcastle-under-Lyme.—Wood, Goldstraw & 
Yorath, Victoria-chbrs., Station-rd.,; Tunstall, 
Stoke-on-Trent, are architects for bakery at 
Dunkirk. 














The Leading Office for 
Contract 
Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 


MOTOR 
Etc. Etc. 
Head Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 


23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 





North 
Duston. 
Nottingham.—E.C. approved provision of two 


prefabricated classrooms at Manning school, at 
£1,376, and one at Mundella school, at £1,373. 
Nottingham.—T.C. propose extensions 
Newstead sanatorium, at £13,393, 
Nottinghamshire.—C.C. propose extensions at 
Balderton Hall Colony of Mental Defectives, 
Newark, at £300,000, 
Oldham.—E.C. 


at 


ropose Senior <chool at 
freecsene-oF.. Derker. - 
i len.—U.D.C.. propose development of 
Brig Royd estate for houses. “s 


Rochdale.—Bury Brewer 
st., propose rebuilding “Dog and Partridge ” 
Inn, Bury-rd. 

Rotherham.—T.C. approved alterations at 
Regent theatre and cinema house; additions for 
re Ltd.; additions for Yates, Haywood 


& Co. 

Searborough.—Jones & Rickaby, Westborough, 
Scarborough, are architects for convertin 
“ Longshawe,” Fulford-rd., into flats, for 
Jaram, 

Scarborough.—Alterations and additions pro- 
posed at fire station for N.F.S8. 

Selby.—U.D.C. approved hotel, Plaxley-rd., 
for Bentley’s Rotherham Old Brewery, Ltd., 
The Brewery, Rotherham. 
South Shields.—E.C. to acquire sites for addi- 
tional schools. 
lective hicaltg peppone school for mental de- 
fectives. Branc rary proposed at Moret 
in the Wirral, at. £1,500. _ " 

Whiston.—Lancashire E.C. propose Infants’ 
and Nursery school on site of Halsnead school; 
also Junior and Infants’ school at Royal Oak 
Farm estate. 

Mine ame of Ely propose maternity 

e. 


Co., Ltd., George- 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Bolton.—T.C. approved canteen for Tonge, 


Dart Mill, Ltd., cotton manufacturers. 
Bromsgrove.—U.D.C. approved dining-room 
and school kitchen at Stourbridge-rd., for 


Ministry of Education. 
: tee: es yor ge build- 
ing for schoo Ining-room an i 
Little Neston. P ‘ naieaiis: 
Darlington.—E.C. approved central kitchen at 
Lowson-st. school, at £5,000. 
Lanarkshire.—C.C. to erect cooking centre at 
Eastwood school, for which the architect is 
William Watt, Albert-st., Motherwell. 


Manchester.—T.C. approved conversion of 
buildings into works canteen. Plans by 
H. F. V. Newsome (A.), 42, Tatton-rd. South, 
Heaton Moor, Stockport. 


Mansfield.—E.C. Wk extensions for school 
meals service at King Edward Junior and In- 
fants’ schools and at Rainworth Junior and 
Infant school. 

North Riding.—Six more dining centres pro- 
posed by C.C. at Thornton-le-Clay, Harton, Sand 
Hutton, Sneaton Village, Ruswarp, and Shi 
ton Middleton, at £1,935. Plans by J. R. 
White, County Hall, Northallerton, County A. 

_Ormskirk.—Lancashire E.C. propose central 
kitchen at Moor Gate. ; 

Preston.—Grammar School Board of Gover- 
nors propose additions for dining-hall and 
kitchen. 

Stockport.—E.C. propose school canteen at 
Heaward-st. 

Wigan.—E.C. propose school central kitchen 
at Pemberton. 

Wisbech.—Isle of Ely C.C. propose kitchens 
at Queen’s school, at £5,136; Rammon-rd. Boys’ 





school, at £5,212; Whittlesey sehool, at 
TENDERS 
* Denotes accepted. 
t+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
§ Denotes accepted. subject to ag oe 
{ Denotes accepted cn H.M. ‘overnment- 


departments. 


Cheshire.—Extensions at Mary Dendy Homes, 
Warford Lodge, Sandlebridge, Alderley Edge, 
for C.C._ E. M. Parkes (F.), County A., 6 
Castle, Chester: *L. Brown & Sons, Ltd., Mac- 
clesfield-rd., Wilmslow, Ches. 

Lancashire.—Buildings: *Smith & Briggs, 
Ltd.. Chester-rd., Old Trafford, Manchester 16; 
buildings: *Greenwood Bros, (Builders), Water- 


-works-st., Bootle, Liverpool 20. 


§London (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
December 23 :— : 

Electrical work: Duncan Watson. (Elec. Engi- 
neers), Ltd., London, W.1; Building & Colliery 
Supply Co., Ltd., Doncaster; Stenson & Co., 
Dundee; Riley Neate, Ltd., Winchester; 
W. F. Graham & Co., Belfast. 

Building work: S. W. Foster, Ltd., Radstock, 
Somerset. 

Heating and hot-water supply work: F. G.. 
Alden, Ltd., Oxford. 
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General maintenance work: Fred. Pearson & 
Co., Ltd., Doncaster; A. Roberts & Co., Ltd., 
London, ‘Ws. 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


ENROL 
NOW 
FOR 
1945 













SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 p.a. 






"Phone or write 
Secretary : 

23. Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 

CANonbury 2041/3 
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{London (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over or over for 
week-ended December 30:— 

General maintenance work: Wm. Downer & 
Sons, Totland Bay, Isle of Wight; John Hunt, 
Ltd., Gosport; W. Foster & Ds, Grantham; 
John Cawley, Ltd., Nottingham. 

Building work : Ferrans, Ltd., Belfast, 

Electrical peek: -, 2 Henieys Telegraph 
Works Co., L , London, E.C.1 

wig 5g has & T. Painters, Ltd., Lon- 
don, N.W.10; Walter fy & Co., Ltd.. ,London, 
8. 


Wi 

q London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
a by M.O.W. during week ending Decem- 
er 21:— 

Devonshire: Building work, Stephens & Son 
(1941), Ltd., Okehampton-st., Exeter. 
Durham: Building work, R. G. Finlay, 28, 
West Sunniside, Sunderland. 

Glamorgan; Building work, E. W. Gittens & 
Sons, Foundry-bldgs., Johnstown, Nr. Wrexham. 
Lanes: Building work, J. Gerrard & Sons, 
Ltd., Swinton, Lancs; F. Warburton & Sons. 
Chapel- -la., Stockton Heath, Warrington; Yar- 
Ww 


(Altrincham), Ltd., Moss-la. Bridge, 
Altrincham, 
Yorks: Building work, C. J. Boyd, 15, Emmer- 
son-st., see mt 
{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 


placed by War Department :— 
Yorks: Miscellaneous work, D. Smith, Hessle, 


Hull. 
: _Hutting, En Tout Cas Co. (Syston), 
Ltd., Leicester. 
Shropshire : Miscellaneous work, Geo. Minshall 
& Co. ~~ Trent, Staffs. 
Berks: Miscellaneous work, John Gordon 
(Setiion), Ltd., Surbiton, Surrey. 
London: Miscellaneous work, Mattock & Par- 
sons, Ltd., London, W.C.1. 
‘Miscellaneous work, Higlett & Ham- 
mond, Lid., Guildford, Surrey. 
Hamp: shire: Miscellaneous work, Brazier & 
Son, Lid., Southampton. 
Middlesbrough.— —Erection of prefabricated 
ig Fa Kirby Secondary school, for E. 
Sweeting & Son, Ltd., Middlesbrough, 
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Salford.—Extension of kitchen at Pendleton 
High school, for E.C,; *W. Fearnley & Sons, 
Salford, £855. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—Erection of central kitchen 
at Green-la., for E.C.: *W. A. King & Sons, 
Middlesbrough.—Conversion of premises at 
Yarm-la., into houses, for T.C.: *W. Cowan & 
Son, Stockton-on-Tees, 

Workington.—Advance usqentation of hous- 
ing sites ei) Salterbeck estate, for T.C. A. B. 
Cooper, B.E.: *Thomas Armstrong, Ltd., South- 
st., eckereiathe £10,381. 
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Insurance Company’s Part-Return of 
Premium. 

The board of directors of the Timber 
and General Mutual Accident Insurance 
Association, Ltd., have decided to return 
toeach member 334 percent. ofthe premium 
paid for the insurance year ending 1944, 
owing to the very satisfactory results dis- 
closed by the auditors’ accounts for the 
ten months ending October 31, 1944. The 
usual scale of bonus for good claims 
records has been declared for 1945. 











Having Secured 
the Contract— 

what about the 

Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 





SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10 
Teleph No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 
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Boyle’s «ai-rump Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 133 








STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 

















BROTHERS 


WwCl 
Telephone : 





GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


give notice that they 
have now removed 
to New Offices at ; 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN 


CHAncery 7901-3 



















we have resto 
reinstate your war damaged 
premises, warehouse, 
heise, the work to 
en peace comes. Phone WAT. 5474. 


wm NEGUS ro. 







1s the pid 
number of pro rties 
.Letus 


ctory’or 
put in hand 








Station Works-KinG JAMES ST..S.E/. (WAT 5474) 
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